








PITLOCHRY 


FESTIVAL THEATRE (APRIL 28—SEPT 29) 
SIXTH ANNUAL PLAY FESTIVAL 


She Stoops to Conquer 
(Oliver Goldsmith) 
See How They Run 
(Philip King) 
Ebb Tide 


(Donald Pleasence/R. L. Stevenson) 

The Open Misalliance 
(A, B. Paterson) (Bernard Shaw) 
The Company includes: ARTHUR HOWARD, 
ENID HEWIT, DAVID TEARLE, ~a MOORE. 

Settings by Robert Lush 
Plays directed by G. MAXWELL JACKSON. 
Concerts Art Exhibitions Restaurant. 


Bird in Hand 
(John Drinkwater) 


Send 5d. in stamps for complete brochure. 


Scotiand’s Theatre in the Hills 
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Available for Amateur 
PLAYS Production include a new 
release :— 
OVER THE GARDEN FENCE 
Family ae by Elizabeth Addyman 
a © f., 1 composite set 
Also avallonie: _ 
RELUCTANT HEROES 
By ae Morris. 
8 m., 2 sets 
BESIDE THE SEASIDE 
By Leslie Sands. 
2m, © t 5 ot. 
A DAY BY THE SEA 
N. C. Hunter’s brilliant success 
4 f., 6m, 1 set. 
THE SECRET TENT 
A tense and moving drama 
by Elizabeth Addyman. 3 m., 4 f., 1 set. 
* Single copies of all plays sent * 
PPROVAL 
Send = Full Catalogue of Plays 
post free) to:— 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD 


75 BERWICK STREET, LONDON, W.1 








Reviews of all New Plays 
by KENNETH A. HURREN 
Ballet by Peter Noble 
Opera by Peter Wolfe 
Complete Theatre Programmes 


and 
UP-TO-DATE SHOW NEWS 
are among the regular features 
you will find in 


Wet; Cn. 
x 
which gives full details of all 


London’s Entertainments 
EVERY FRIDAY NINEPENCE 





MAGAZINE 


@F Each issue brings the 
complete script of a current 
stage hit... 
PLUS news of theatre 
throughout the 
world—articles by and about 
leading theatre personalities. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 
£2.17.6 1 yr., £5.7.6 2 yrs. 
£6.12.6 3 yrs. 

SEND ORDERS TO 
Wm. DAWSON & Sons Ltd 
Cannon House, Macklin St. 

London WC 2 











FRENCH’S 
THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 


Established 1830 


FRENCH’S PLAY PARADE 


Is the quarterly review that brings you the 

latest news about all our new plays, and 

gives interesting information about plays to 

come. A copy will be sent post paid on 
receipt of application 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD Tem. Bar 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON, WC2 





Webber - Douglas School 
OF SINGING AND 
DRAMATIC ART LTD 


JOHNSTONE-DOUGLAS 


FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 


Amherst-Webber Scholarship for men. 
With maintenance. 
Available Sept. 1956 (auditions July). 


STUDENTS ACCEPTED JAN, MAY, SEPT 
APPLY SECRETARY 


CLAREVILLE ST., LONDON, S.W.7 


(FREmantle 2958) 


Principal: W 

















The Florence Moore Theatre Studios 
Under the distinguished patronage of: Donald 
Wolfit, C.B.E.; Abraham Sofaer; Margaret 
Halstan; Jack Lynn (of the Pasadena Play- 
house, U.S.A.) 
FULL and/or PART-TIME TRAINING 
including BROADCAST and RECORDING 
A few Scholarships are available 

.25 Brunswick Rd., Hove 2, Sx. Tel. Hove 33587 











IRMINGHAM SCHOOL OF SPEECH 
TRAINING AND DRAMATIC ART 
(Recognised by the Ministry of Education 

as an Efficient Training College) 
Full-time Training for the Teaching of 
Speech and Drama, and for the Stage. 
Prospectus and full particulars from the SECRETARY, 


CHURCH ROAD, EDGBASTON, BIRMINGHAM 15. 
Telephone: EDGBASTON 3424 
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MEMORIES 


The Autobiography of Ethel Barrymore 


The Times Literary Supplement has hailed this volume as “the 
vivacious memories of a woman who has always been more 
interested in people than in her own professional success.” Yet it 
is a success story that reads like a fairy story and began in London 
at the turn of the century with Irving asking her to become his 
‘little leading lady,’ and with Pinero describing her as ‘the most 
natural thing I’ve ever seen on the stage,’ and culminated in her 
becoming the First Lady of the American stage. All lovers of the 
stage and of Edwardian reminiscences will find this book irresistible. 


224 pages and many illustrations 21/- net 


Hulton Press Ltd., 43-44 Shoe Lane, London, E.C.4. 
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For Stage Scenery 
stocked in all 


CANVAS  Gisied n'ai 


35/6” wide Superfine Dyed Cotton Duck 
White Cotton Duck, Gauze 
Hessians—Natural and Dyed 

Fireproofed Flax Scenic Canvas 
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We can also make up Stage Cloths 
etc. as required 
RUSSELL & CHAPPLE LTD., 
23 Monmouth St., Shaftesbury Avenue, 
London, W.C.2 TEM. 7521 











Dinely Rehearsal Studios 


Office: 1 Devonshire Terrace 

Marylebone High Street, W1 
Opp. Royal Academy Music, Baker St. & Regent's Pk. Stns. 
STUDIOS FOR HIRE from 9 a.m. to 9 


SATURDAY 
INCLUDED 


p.m. 
WELBECK 6804 
WELBECK 9907 


STAR PERFORMER 
CROWE’S CREMINE the perfect grease paint remover 
and cleansing cream leaves the skin refreshingly clean 
and soft and ready for every day make-up. A little 
goes a long way. 


cxowrs CREMINE 


(4/ 10d. 
tubes for 


In large tins with screw-on lid, price 4/4d. 
post free), or in handy 
travelling 2/9d. 
*Obtainable from Frizells, 1 Cran- 

bourn Street, London, 
ae OW.C.2, and all chemists 
& + and stores 

Trade enquiries W. B 

Cartwright Litd., Raw- 

don, Leeds. 
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ALFRED COHEN 


Theatrical, 


v 


Film and Television 
Tailors 
Managements are invited 
Estimates for productions 


47 Frith Street, W.1 GER. 5165 
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——J| MORRIS ANGEL and SON LTD (25°) |\—— 





Only address 


117-119 SHAFTESBURY. AVENUE, LONDON, WC2 


Telephone: TEMple Bar 5678-5 lines 


| 
_ THE THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 
| 


Telegrams: THEATRIDIO WESTCENT LONDON 








and each subtle change of tone... 
let the music reach out and cushion you 
on a cloud of dreams .. . to sail away to a symphony .. . 
or lead you softly to a seat in the stalls. 
Pamphonic reproduces each record 
as a personal performance... 


Play them on Pamphonic ! 


“PANDORA” 


Record Reproducer 


A Collaro RC54 High Fidelity 
Record changer and “ Studio 0 "’ 
pick-up with negative feedback 
amplifier for all records: 78, 
45 and 334 r.p.m. External 
volume and _ treble controls. 
Strong bass response and high 
note diffusion. Twin elliptical 
speakers. Automatic stop and 
selection of records. This table 
modei is finished in beautifully 
grained Walnut veneer and will 
give the High Quality Pamphonic 
Performance. Dimensions:— 

18” wide, 14” deep, 12” high. 


Price 
gGi* ws -s 
and £12 - 4° 10 P.T. 


for sound — NATURALLY ! 


Write or telephone 
PAMPHONIC REPRODUCERS LTD. /7 Stratton St. London W.!. ‘Phone: GROsvenor 1926 
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THEATRE WORLD 


Incorporating PLAY PICTORIAL 
Subscription 21s. a year including postage 


Editor: FRANCES STEPHENS 


Vol. LII No. 378 
JULY 1956 
Editorial and Advertising Offices : 
1 DORSET BUILDINGS 
SALISBURY SQUARE 
FLEET ST., LONDON EC4 
(Fleet Street 1555) 





Over the 


FTER a busy May and June, theatre 

activity in the West End tails off during 
July. The major events will be the return 
of Ruth Draper for a season at the St. 
James’s Theatre on 2nd July; Richard II at 
the Old Vic on the 3rd; The Trip to 
Bountiful (Arts, on the 4th) and the return 
of the Festival Ballet Company to the Royal 
Festival Hall on 11th July. During June the 
Carl Rosa Opera Company began a short 
season at Sadler’s Wells, and will be followed 
by the Welsh National Opera Company for 
one week commencing 16th July. 

This month we include our regular annual 
feature on the Stratford Season, and this, 
together with a special article on the 
important Paris Festival, and other special 
contributions, has caused the unavoidable 
postponement of a number of reviews of 
plays presented in London in June. These 
include For Amusement Only, the clever 
new revue at the Apollo; To My Love star- 
ring the famous Spanish actress, Conchita 
Montes, at the Fortune; the brilliant revival 
of Eliot's The Family Reunion in the 
Scofield-Brook Season at the Phoenix; 
Romeo and Juliet at the Old Vic; The Caine 
Mutiny Court-Martial at the Hippodrome, 
with Lloyd Nolan and David Knight; Man 
Alive, the new farce starring Robertson Hare 
and Brian Reece at the Aldwych and Jubilee 
Girl, the musical at the Victoria Palace. 

The new play at the Royal Court, Cards 
of Identity, and Night of the Fourth, a new 
thriller adapted by Gordon Harbord and 
Jack Roffey, from the German play Sprech- 
stunde, have been produced too late for 


Footlights 


review this month. James P. Sherwood is 
presenting the latter play at the Westminster, 
where the cast includes Hugh Sinclair, 
Walter Rilla and Michael Shepley. The 
English Stage Company have decided to 
concentrate for the next month or two on 
John Osborne’s Look Back in Anger (a big 
success) and Nigel Dennis’s Cards of Identity, 
adapted from his novel, which had its first 
performance on 26th June. In the autumn 
Peggy Ashcroft as guest artist is to play at 
the Royal Court in the Brecht play, The 
Good Woman of Setzuan. 

John Clements has chosen Chekov’s The 
Seagull as the next play in his season of 
classic revivals at the Saville. This will 
open on 2nd August, following the success- 
ful run of The Rivals, and the distinguished 
cast is to be headed by Diana Wynyard, 
Hugh Williams, George Relph and Nicholas 
Hannen. 

Ralph Richardson, appearing for the Vic 
Company for the first time for nine years, 
opens the 1956-1957 Old Vic Season on Sth 
September as Timon of Athens. 

Cymbeline joins Timon of Athens on 11th 
September, to be followed by Much Ado 
A bout Nothing on 25th October, and later by 
The Merchant of Venice, The Two Gentle- 
men of Verona and Measure for Measure. 

Robert Helpmann joins the Company at 
Christmas and will first be seen as Shylock. 

The centenary of the birth of George 
Bernard Shaw falls on 26th July, and we 
shall include a special feature by Harold 
Matthews in our next issue. FS. 


Cover Portrait: Emlyn Williams and Harry Andrews in Othello (Angus McBean) 


... I heard it from a Premiere, who heard it from a Page, 
who heard it from the Prompter 
in a pretty painful pause... 


“ Better drink just by itself!” 





New Shows Reviewed 





“Don juan and the Death of Satan "— 
Royal Court, 15th May. 
“Romanoff and juliet "—Piccadilly, 17th 


ay. 

*“* Macbeth "—Oid Vic, 22nd May. 

* Gigi "—New, 23rd May. 

“The Quare Fellow "’—Royal, 
East, 24th May. 

“As You Like It"—Open Ajr 

28th May. 

“Off the Mainland "—Arts, 

“The Rainmaker '’—St Martin’s, 
May. 


Stratford 
Theatre, 


30th May. 
31st 











“Don Juan and the Death of Satan” 
(Royal Court) 
ACH of these two plays by Ronald 
Duncan aims at adding something to 
the Don Juan legend. The first is a drama 
and the second a farce, and the second is 
the better entertainment. 

Lacking the grandeur of Mozart's music 
and the discursive humour of Byron’s verse, 
the unaging Juan is apt to be a bit of a 
bore. His carnal mind is now a literary 
commonplace and his enmity towards God 
seems fatuously improper. In a period of 
frustration, Juan’s protest against man’s 
limitations is not altogether unwelcome, but, 
unfortunately for this purpose, he is not a 
representative figure; he is unique and 
unbelievable. Mr. Duncan presents him 
to us setting that fashion of fidelity which 
leaves the lover free to pursue any or all 
others. The best of both worlds? Decidedly, 
for the Hell depicted is a literary club with 
the amenities of an old inn in a backward 
spot. Why Mr. Shaw was there was a 
question. Mr. John Welsh had a careful 
make-up and a pleasant brogue but only 
Shaw could represent Shaw and Mr. Duncan 
is so far from doing this that he sets him 
playing cards and keeps him quiet. Byron 
and Wilde also appear as quiet card-players. 

Mr. Keith Michell played Juan with tire- 
less verve and a nice sense of style. His 
return to Earth to meet a present-day re- 
incarnation of Dona Ana was the best 
invention. He is shaken to find that a 
scientific toleration of what used to be called 
Sin has eliminated the sense of guilt and 
when he reports this to Satan the old 
gentleman lies down and dies. 

The author gave hmself elbow room for 
his two unwieldy themes. There were 
several scene changes but the stage was 
always furnished with little but token and 
symbol. Three-and-a-half hours seemed a 
long time. H.G.M. 


“ Romanoff and Juliet ” (Piccadilly) 
ETER USTINOV, greatest cosmo- 
politan of them all, continues 
triumphantly to disregard all tenets of 
accepted dramatic construction. Result, 
delightful comedy, and packed houses. 


National frontiers have a fascination for 
Ustinov but he likes to prove that love 
conquers all. Thus his penetrating studies 
of the inmates of the Russian and American 
ambassadorial houses that leer at each 
other across the square of a lovable mid- 
European city, are quite without guile. The 
author himself appears as The General, 
leading citizen of an idyllic Ruritanian 
State, where local customs and the wheezy 
town clock savour of the middle ages, and 
since the General is a kind of Greek 
chorus, putting forward the distinctive 
Ustinovian attitude to life, there is not a 
dull moment in this tale of two star- 
crossed lovers, Russian and American. 


The cast rises magnificently to this 
colourful piece of make-believe, notably, 
apart from Ustinov himself, Frederick Valk 
as the Russian Ambassador, and John 
Phillips as the American, with Marianne 
Deeming and Josephine Barrington as their 
respective wives. Other appealing character 
studies come from Edward Atienza as the 
doddering Archbishop and from David 
Hurst as the Russian spy. FS. 


“ Macbeth ” (Old Vic) 

R. MICHAEL BENTHALL’S _ 1954 

production of Macbeth went back into 
the repertory on 22nd May. Mr. Paul 
Rogers, again in the title réle, was a hearty 
and valiant villain but the supporting com- 
pany was not so strong as before and the 
general effect lacked brilliance. The play 
had been cut to run 2} hours with two 
intervals, which is long enough, but one 
could not help regretting some omissions. 
Since Mr. Rogers’ acting is the chief asset, 
it seemed a pity that his scene with the 
murderers had to be curtailed. Mr. Edward 
Harvey's Doctor had character but was 
shorn of his exit couplet, after stoically 
enduring Macbeth’s sword-point round his 
whiskers, too. Seyton always seems a great 
help in the later scenes and Mr. Aubrey 
Morris gave him the quality of sinister 
patience which he requires. Mr. Jack 
Gwillim was a distinguished figure as Banquo 
and Mr. Ernest Hare’s Ross was a gentle- 
manly type. The most modern figure was 








Lady Macbeth, who appeared quite an 
Edwardian hostess. Miss Coral Browne 
brought some dramatic force to the part but 
lacked tragic intensity, Mr. Charles Gray, 
as Macduff, whispered “ Horror” on emerg- 
ing from the room of slaughter and this was 
very effective; yet doubt arose as to his 
power to be full-throated, a doubt later 
confirmed. H.G.M. 


Gigi ” (New) 

HE most disappointing thing about Gigi, 

apart from Anita Loos’s dramatisation, 
is Peter Hall’s production which, condoning 
some extraordinarily inadequate perform- 
ances and worst of all a comic Welsh maid, 
topples the whole delicately cynical original 
into farce. It is perhaps too much to expect 
a truly Parisian atmosphere from an English 
company, but in this romp there isn’t even 
a whiff of Paris 1900, and the whole pro- 
duction lacks an overall style. The inappro- 
priate scenery and costumes by Disley Jones 
do not help matters very much either. 

Leslie Caron, whose introduction as an 
actress this is, rises above these inadequacies 
and gives a delightful and infinitely touching 
performance in the title rdle. Estelle 
Winwood as Gigi’s great-aunt Alicia superbly 
encompasses her one really witty scene in 
which she teaches the girl how to distin- 
guish diamonds worth having from those 
not worth their setting. 

As Gaston Lachaille, the cause of all 
these feminine wiles, Tony Britton does 
handsomely enough in a rather English way. 
But the only performance with any real 
style comes from Esmé Percy making, alas, 
only brief appearances as Victor, Alicia's 
man servant. His unspeaking presence alone 
rivets the attention. L.M. 


“The Quare Fellow ” 
(Theatre Royal, Stratford, E.) 
HIS is a prison documentary, a transcript 


from life at the lowest human level, 
comparable only to Gorki’s “ Lower 
Depths.” Mr. Brendan Behan, the author, 
has spent 8 years in prisons for political 
offences and has drawn his characters from 
life. Prisoners and officials here are all 
likeable because they speak in Irish accents 
and display sardonic humour. So that, 
although it is a hanging which gives the 
play what shape it has, audiences find it 
gruesomely pleasant. Miss Joan Littlewood’s 
production is a marvellous merger of realism 
and artistry in which all her actors are shown 
to advantage. Mr. Dudley Foster impressed 
as a dour prison officer, Mr. Maxwell Shaw 


A glimpse of some of the members of the Hungarian 
State Company of Song, Dance and Music, in their 
delightful Bottle Dance, one of the highlights in their 
programme at the Palace Theatre where they have 
scored a tremendous hit in Peter Daubeny’s Inter- 
national Season. Their six weeks’ season in London 
opened on 4th June and this is their first appearance 
in this country. 


supplied two telling characterisations, Mr. 
Gerald Dynevor, as a crippled and rather 
venomous old lag, also made a deep 
impression. Mr. Glyn Edwards and Mr. 
Barry Clayton put in some wonderful work. 
Indeed, it was all wonderful. H.G.M. 


“As You Like It” (Open Air Theatre) 
EVER has life in Arden’s leafy glades 
seemed so attractive or so harmonious 

as in Robert Atkins’s delightful production 

recently seen in Regent’s Park. True the 
opening scenes left room for improvement 
but once in Arden all was enchantment. 

The banished Duke Frederick (Tristan 
Rawson), tall, silver-haired and_ genial, 
seemed so happy in his rustic surroundings 
that one wondered if he would really relish 
returning to his worldly court. His com- 
pany of merry men included a_ golden- 
voiced Amiens (Gordon Honey) whose 
singing even charms the saddest Jaques 
(Alan Judd) seen for some time. 

Belinda Lee made an intelligent and 
charmingly boyish Rosalind. (This réle was 
taken over by Patricia Kneale on 11th June.) 
The wooing scenes with Orlando (Bernard 
Brown) were excellently and rather touch- 
ingly played. It was good to see Russell 
Thorndike (Corin) again and Angela Crow’s 
deliciously gormless Audrey added 
immensely to the evening’s pleasure. 

L.M. 


(Continued on page 39) 








Shoes 


for stage and screen 


by Anello & Davide 


who supplied all 
shoes for 
The Stratford Festival Company 


96 CHARING CROSS ROAD WC2 
Tem 5019 








NEW «“DEANE’S” 
NOW READY 


FULL LENGTH AND ONE ACT 
for List apply 

31 Museum St, London WC1 

Tel: MUSeum 3183 LANgham 7111 








EVANS PLAYS 


NO ESCAPE 

Rhys Davies 

3m. 4f. 5/-. 

BOOK OF THE MONTH 

Basil Thomas 

4m. 4f. 5/-. 
MURDER STORY 
Ludovic Kennedy 


6m -3f, Si. 
(Released) 


Full list on application to the publishers 


EVANS BROS. Russell Sq. WC1 














SLUT LAVALUUA NDAD ELATED ETA 


B. J. SIMMONS & CO LTD 


The Premier Costumiers to the Professional and Amateur Stages 


= 

= 

= 
— 
= 
— 


Postal Enquiries to: 


SOU UTTUN ANTE 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Period Costumes 


FOR NEARLY A CENTURY 


25 SHELTON STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C.2 


Telephone: TEMPLE Bar 5568 
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Diana Churchill as Emilia and Margaret Johnston as Desdemona. 


Stratiord Season, 1956 


HE first three productions of this year’s Festival at Stratford-upon-Avon are featured 

in pictures and reviewed by our critic in the following pages. Two new productions 

are still to be added to the repertory. They are “ Love’s Labour’s Lost” (3rd July), which 

will be directed by Peter Hall with décor by James Bailey, music by Raymond Leppard, 

and “ Measure for Measure” (14th August), which is to be produced by Anthony Quayle 
with costumes and scenery by Tanya Moiseiwitsch and music by Leslie Bridgewater. 


(Pictures by Angus McBean) 
7 





** Hamilet’’ 


Left: The Battlements Scene, with 
Mark Dignam as the Ghost, Alan 
Badel as Hamlet, Ron Haddrick as 
Marcellus and Anthony Nicholls 
as Horatio. Below: The Play 
Scene with, L. to R.: Diana 
Churchill as Gertrude, Harry 
Andrews as Claudius, John Mac- 
Gregor as the Player King (on 
ground), Clive Revill as the First 
Player, June Brown as the Player 
Queen, George Howe as Polonius, 
Dilys Hamlett as Ophelia and 
left (behind Claudius) John Garley 
as Rosencrantz and Emrys James 
as Guildenstern. 


Extreme 
left: Diana 
Churchill 
and Alan 
Badel as the 
Queen and 
Hamlet in 
the Closet 
Scene and 


left, Hamlet 
philo- 
sophises on 
Yorick’s 
skull with 
the Grave- 
digger 
(Patrick 
Wymark). 








@ Given an unusual 

production, vir- 
tually without scenery, 
“Hamlet” is directed 

Michael Langham, 
with scenery and 
lighting by Michael 
Northen, costumes de- 
signed by Desmond 
Heeley and music by 
Alexander Gibson, 
The mime play is 
arranged by Liiz Pisk 
and fight by Bernard 
Hepton and John 
Greenwood, The first 
performance was on 

10th April. 


The duel 


between Laertes and Hamlet 


Osric: A hit, a very palpable hit. 


in the last act. Left, David 


William as Osric and Andrew Faulds as Laertes. 


Below: 
Hamlet: Here, thou incestuous, murderous, damn’'d 
Dane. 
Hamlet, wounded by Laertes’ foil, forces 
Claudius to take the poisoned cup from 
which the Queen has already unwittingly 
drunk. 


Below: 
Horatio: 1 am more an antique Roman than a Dane: 
Here’s yet some liquor left. 


Hemiet: As thou ‘rt a man, Give me the cup: 


A moment towards the end of the play. Hamlet, 


close to death, prevents his faithful friend, Horatio, 
trom drinking from the fatal cup. 





Arragon: What here? the portrait of a blinking idiot, Presenting me a schedule! 
A glimpse of the second casket scene. In the picture, L. to R., are Margaret Johnston as 
Portia, Prunella Scales as Nerissa and Clive Revill as the Prince of Arragon. 


Below: Jessica elopes from her father’s **The Merchant of 
house. L. to R.: David William as Lorenzo, 

Jeannette Sterke as Jessica, Andrew Faulds Venice 99 

as Gratiano and Emrys James as Salerio. 


@ Given its first performance on 17th April, ** The 
Margaret 


Merchant of Venice" is directed by 
Webster who is making a welcome m to this 
country after her great success as Shakespearean pro- 
ducer in America. The scenery and costumes are 
designed by Alan Tage, with lighting by Peter Streuli 
and music composed by Leslie Bridgewater. The 
carnival dance is arranged by Norman Ayrton. 





Below: George Howe as Old Gobbo and 
John Garley as Launcelot Gobbo. 





Portia: Is it your dear friend 
that is thus in trouble? 
Bassanio: The dearest friend to 

me, the kindest man. 
Bassanio (Basil Hoskins, 
right) has just heard from 
his friend, the merchant 
Antonio, that his ships 
are lost and that his bond 
to the Jew, Shylock (‘a 
pound of flesh’) is forfeit. 


Portia: Tarry a little: there is 
something else, 
This bond doth give thee here 
no drop of blood: 
The words expressly are ‘a 
pound of flesh.’ 


The Trial Scene, showing, 


centre, George Howe as 
the Duke of Venice and, 
right, Nerissa and Portia 
disguised as a young 
lawyer and his clerk, 
with Shylock (Emlyn 
Williams). 


Shylock: I pray you give me 
leave to go from hence: 
I am not well. Send the deed 
after me, 
And I will sign it. 


Shylock leaves the court 


to the jeers of Gratiano 
and his friends. 
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** Othello” 


@ The first performance of Glen 
Byam Shaw's production of 
“ Othello” was given on 29th 
May last. Scenery and costumes 
are designed by Motley’ with 
lighting by Peter Streuli. The 
music is by Antony Hopkins with 
dance arranged by Pauline Grant, 
and fight arranged by Bernard 
Hepton and John Greenwood. 


Left: Desdemona puts her 
husband before her father. 
L. to R.: Andrew Faulds as 
Lodovico, Mark Dignam as 
the Duke, Toby Robertson 
as Gratiano, Anthony 
Nicholls as Brabantio, Des- 
demona’s father, Harry 
Andrews as Othello and 
Margaret Johnston as Des- 
demona. Centre: lago 
(Emlyn Williams, right) 
jokes with Desdemona and 
Emilia, his wife (Diana 
Churchill), on their arrival in 
Cyprus. Also in picture, /eft, 
are Basil Hoskins as Cassio 
and John Garley as Rod- 
erigo. Below left: For his 
own evil ends Iago persuades 
his wife to procure for him 
the handkerchief which 
Othello gave Desdemona. 
Below, Cassio unwittingly 
gives Desdemona’s handker- 
chief to his paramour, 
Bianca (Jeannette Sterke). 








Lodovico brings an order from Venice 
recalling Othello and announcing that 
Cassio is to be Governor in his place. 
Othello, his mind poisoned by Iago into 
believing that Cassio is Desdemona’s 
lover, strikes his wife in a jealous rage. 


Below left: The scene following the fight 
between Cassio and Roderigo which had 
been instigated by Iago. In the picture 
Bianca and Iago are bending over the 
wounded Cassio. Below: A moment 
towards the end of the play following 
the death of Desdemona and Emilia. 





‘Hamlet’. 


HE i956 season at the Shakespeare 

Memorial Theatre is noteworthy for 
the names of Mr. Emlyn Williams and Mr. 
Harry Andrews at the head of the list of 
players. Mr. Andrews has won many 
admirers by his work in supporting rdéles 
during the last seven years and there is 
general satisfaction at his promotion, which 
his performance as Othello fully justifies. 
From Mr. Williams the expected clever 
character studies are duly forthcoming, 
though it is not yet easy to identify his 
great histrionic skill with Shakespearean 
parts, sinister though those under review 
happen to be. His Iago makes a deeper 
impression than his Shylock, but the first 
night of Othello (29th May) was primarily 
a triumph for Mr. Andrews. The final 
applause continued unabated as the curtain 


‘The Merchant’ 


Above L. to R.: Emlyn Williams 
as Shylock; Margaret Johnston as 
Portia; Harry Andrews as Othello 
and, ieft: Diana Churchill as 
Gertrede and Alan Badel as 
Hamlet as they appear inthis 
year’s Festival at Stratford-upon- 
Avon. 


Pictures by 


Angus McBean 


and ‘Othello’ 
by Harold Matthews 


rose and fell until Mr. Williams generously 
beckoned to him to go forward and take 
a solo call. 

lago’s wanton devilry, Othello’s boiling 
passion and all the reckless bloodshed which 
goes with the poetry seems more credible 
now than formerly, since the scene is 
Cyprus. It is a dark and turbulent place 
in Mr. Glen Byam Shaw's production. The 
forestage is hard, symmetrical and prosaic, 
with wooden stairways on either side, like a 
lecture hall. The action is focused on a 
rather small circular area behind and this 
shutting-in well suits this play of concen- 
trated action. Also Motley have let them- 
selves go on port-wine coloured ropes for 
the magnificoes, which give richness to the 
scene in the Sagittary. Othello is drably 
clad by comparison in tight black hose and 
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Anthony Nicholls as Antonio. 


military tunic. A Moor in flowing white 
has a sartorial advantage denied to Mr. 
Andrews, who certainly did not seem to rise 
to the occasion before the Senate but, as 
he was worked upon by Iago, he gave a 
performance of great power and, after the 
tragedy, he remained exalted. At the begin- 
ning, Othello seemed to need more authority 
and Desdemona more tenderness, but it 
worked out very well to start the principals 
on a low beat of interest, behaving correctly 
among people of higher rank in Venice. 
Miss Margaret Johnston gave Desdemona 
unusual strength of character. She made 
no effort to soften the blow to old 
Brabantio’s feelings. No more would he 
restrict his daughter to his “ house-affairs.” 
With determined bearing, she gave him a 
firm farewell. She looked like a Louisa 
Alcott heroine with hair dressed on top and 
full skirt. Later she was gentle but full of 
feeling. Once she actually raised her voice 
to Othello. When he struck her face 
before the Venetian Ambassador she cried 
long and loud but without ugliness. 

Mr. Emlyn Williams, as Iago, was the 
complete villain, in shabby black and black- 
avised. Plausibility was his forte, a metallic 
plausibility, with the brain behind the lines 
clicking rapidly, like a champion knocking 
up a tremendous score at billiards. The 
passionate climax when Othello and Iago 
vow to Heaven brought applause. 
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Mark Dignam as the Ghost. 


Above L. to 
R.: Basil Hos- 
kins as Cassio, 
Jeannette Sterke 
as Bianca and 
Andrew Faulds 
as Gratiano. 
Right, Dilys 
Hamiett as 
Ophelia. 


Emilia was rather depressed. Miss Diana 
Churchiil gave a realistic study of what the 
wife of {ago would be likely to become, but 
she rose finely to the stresses of the last 
Act. Desdemona’s bed, capacious and rather 
luxurious, was set squarely in the circle of 
light. Desdemona was discovered asleep on 
the left side. Othello stood on the right. 
Desdemona raised herself on her knees to 
plead with him and he flung her down with 
her head towards the footlights. After he 
stabbed himself he fell atop of her. 

An unusual production of Hamlet has 
been achieved by Mr. Michael Langham. 
Upon a lighted dais, from Stygian gloom, 


(Continued on page 35) 
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Boniface: Oh, Marcelle, Marcelle, I'm floating! .. . floating! . . 


Irene Worth as Marcelle and Alec Guinness as Boniface in a moment from Act 1. 


* Hotel Paradiso” 


ee _ GLENVILLE’S translation of the farce by Georges 
Feydeau and Maurice Devallitres has proved a tremendous 
success at the Winter Garden Theatre, where the company, headed by 
Pictures Alec Guinness, Irene Worth, Martita Hunt, Douglas Byng and Frank 
ae. a Pettingell, are delighting audiences in this full-blooded classic French 
Jones farce, a medium hitherto unexpiored by most of the cast. 
The 1910 vintage costumes and settings by Osbert Lancaster are a 
joy to behold and Peter Glenville, who directs, has left no stone unturned 
to make this one of the biggest laughter hits of recent years. 
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Victoire: May 1 help you with 
your work? 
The opening scene in the 
home of M. and Mme. 
Boniface in Passey, a 
suburb of Paris. Victoire, 
the maid (Billie White- 
law) has designs on 
Maxime (Kenneth Wil- 
liams) nephew of M. Cot, 
architect friend of Boni- 
face, the builder. 


Above: Boniface: Vil show you 
what a man should be 
Strong, tender, and .. . ter- 
rible in his passion. 

Cot’s wife, Marcelle, is 
amazed at this unexpec- 
ted outburst from hen- 
pecked Boniface, a great 
friend of her husband. 
But she, too, is seeking a 
diversion from her boring 
life, and agrees to Boni- 
face’s suggestion of an 
assignation at an hotel he 
has heard of by chance. 


Boniface: What do you think 
this house is . . . a barracks? 

Martin: If 1 thought it was a 
ba-ba-barracks, I wouldn't 
bring my da-da-daughters 
here! 


Martin, stuttering barris- 
ter friend (Douglas 
Byng), descends on the 
Bonifaces with his four 
young daughters. (Martita 
Hunt as Angelica). 
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Anniello, manager of Hotel 

Paradiso (Ronald Radd) is 

none too particular about 

the clientele in his rather 
seedy hostelry. 


Lady: How monstrous! 

Duke: Simply frightful! 

A member of the nobility 

(Douglas Stewart) arrives 

with lady friend (Phyllis 

Montefiore) to took a room 

at the hotel. What they find 

precipitates their immediate 
departure. 


Marcelle: Come in! . Quickly 
, . quickly. 


Boniface’s amorous adven- 
ture is doomed from the 
moment of arrival at the 
Hotel Paradiso. For, by a 
stroke of fate, not only do 
Maxime and Victoire, the 
maid, arrive for the night, 
but also Martin and his 
daughters, and even M. Cot, 
Marcelle’s husband, who has 
been called in by the mana- 
ger to investigate the drains 
following complaints from 
guests that one of the rooms 
is haunted. 











Martin: Look! . .. there! .... What did 
I tell you! ... it’s a woman! 
Martin and his brood have been 
allotted the “ haunted” room, The 
girls swear they have seen the 
ghost (a man) but their father dis- 
closes Victoire who. had taken 
refuge in turn with Maxime, having 
seen Cot in the hotel. 


Below Martin: Heavens! Now they are 
rushing about the hotel in their shifts! 
Children . Children. 

The Martin girls (played by Jale 

Davaz, Ann Warren, Alanna Boyce 

and Virginia Holt) have taken 

flight. By now poor Boniface and 

Marcelle, fearing that all will be 

discovered, are trying to escape, 

but every time they open the door, 
find themselves trapped. 





Boniface : You can’t come in! .. . you 
cant ceme in, 
The very worst happens when M. 
Cot (Frank Pettingell) tries to force 
an entrance, though unaware as to 
who is in the room. Eventually, 
to escape attention, Marcelle jams 
Cot’s top hat over her head and 
Boniface leaps up the chimney. Cot 
begins to think the hotel is haunted 
and beats a hasty retreat. 


Below: Marcelle: A-a-ch! .. . a negro. 
Boniface: No, no! .. . It's me! 
Boniface! 
Boniface’s reappearance covered in 
soot is the last straw for the by- 
now-hysterical Marcelle. 


Below right: 
Boniface: You Lucretia Borgia, you! 
You! . . . The woman I trusted. 
Next morning at home, Boniface 
abuses his wife roundly when she 
returns complete with black eye. 
How the little man manages to ex- 
tricate himself from the complica- 
tions of the situation it would be 
unfair to divulge—suffice to say he 
does! 











Alee Guinness was not Amused 





Alec Guinness as M. Boniface in * Hotel Paradiso.” 


LEC GUINNESS had never played in 

farce before he appeared as Boniface, 
the little henpecked husband around whom 
the plot of Hotel Paradiso vevolves. This 
old French farce, which became a smash hit 
in London after the very first performance, 
is still drawing capacity audiences to the 
Winter Garden Theatre every night of the 
week. At the end of what will obviously be 
very long run, statistics are likely to 
indicate, not without a touch of irony, that 
more playgoers will have seen Alec Guin- 
ness in farce than in any other type of play. 
Whereas thousands admired his memorable 
performances as the Dauphin in Saint Joan, 
the Uninvited Guest in The Cocktail Party 
and the Prisoner in’ Bridget Boland’s 
powerful play of that name, it begins to look 
as if hundreds of thousands will be amused 
by his romp as Boniface, before the final 
curtain falls on Hotel Paradiso. 


a 


Not so very long ago Mr. Guinness, in 
common with many other theatre enthusiasts 
in this country, had never heard of Georges 
Feydeau, the master of French farce and 
author of Hotel Paradiso. Mr. Guinness 
was in Paris on holiday with his wife and 
they happened to go to the Comédie 
Francaise on a night when one of Feydeau’s 
farces was being performed. They laughed 
so much that the next night they went to 
one of the commercial theatres where 
another of the master’s plays was being 
performed. That was equally entertaining, 
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by Eric Johns 


so they began to consider the possibility of 
getting a Feydeau play adapted for London, 
Mr. Guinness persuaded Peter Glenville to 
see the two farces and he found them both 
vastly amusing. 

Jean-Louis Barrault was taken into their 
confidence about a London production and 
on his advice they chose Hotel Paradiso, a 
play they had not seen, as being most likely 
to appeal to British playgoers. Peter Glen- 
ville acquired a copy and subsequently trans- 
lated it into English. Curiously enough, 
because farce has so little literary merit, 
while being so rich in entertainment value, 
it can be translated from one language into 
another very much more easily than comedy. 
Mr. Guinness was delighted to see the 
English version and almost as soon as it 
arrived he settled down with great relish to 
enjoy it. 

To his astonishment and disappointment, 
it did not strike him as being the least bit 
funny. Though he wanted to like it, he had 
to admit he found it deadly dull, so he 
returned it to Hugh Beaumont of the 
Tennent management, who intended to 
present the play in London, and politely 
washed his hands of it. Mr. Beaumont 
allowed a little time to elapse before inform- 
ing Mr. Guinness that he must have been 
mad not to perceive the infinite comic 
possibilities in the script. He must have 
been in a bad mood or over-tired the day 
he read it, so Mr. Beaumont returned the 
play and asked Mr. Guinness for a second 
opinion. 

Feeling he could not face the script again 
without moral support, Mr. Guinness decided 
to ask a few friends to his home, people 
whose opinion he respected. He would 
read the script aloud and get their reaction. 
To his astonishment, they “rolled on the 
carpet” long before he reached the end of 
the first act. When he heard them laughing, 
he began to appreciate how very funny the 
lines might be in performance. On _ the 
strength of this guinea pig reading, he signed 
his contract with Tennents and agreed to 
appear in Hotel Paradiso. 

Rehearsals were a misery. He had never 
been so unhappy in all his twenty-two years 
as an actor. He was new to farce, as were 
his leading ladies, Irene Worth and Martita 
Hunt. Peter Glenville, who directed his 











own translation, tried to encourage them, 
but with the best will in the world, they 
could not imagine any audience laughing at 
such lines. For three and a half weeks they 
were anxious and uneasy because the play 
was so very different from the conventional 
comedies in which they had previously 
appeared. Because it was not realistic 
straight humour, it had to be taken at 
breakneck speed, which further increased 
their misery. However, to their intense 
relief, it proved to be “all right on the 
night.” 

In France, Feydeau is held in _ high 
esteem, even at the Comédie Francaise and 
by such giants of the Paris stage as Jean- 
Louis Barrault. They admire the superb 
construction of the plays, which can be 
analysed into a_ succession of situation- 
laughs. Because the humour is in the 
situation not in the characters, the actors are 
saddled with the responsibility of playing 
them in a way which the audience considers 
funny. 

Boniface, according to Mr. Guinness, who 
makes the part a real figure of fun, is not a 
character at all. ‘“ There is nothing to inter- 
pret,” he says, “nothing but a piece of 
theatrical pasteboard.” All the characters in 
the play are either black or white, puppets 


animated by the technique and personalities 
of the actors playing them. 

In farce the player has to be more serious 
and sincere than at any other time. If he 
ceases to concentrate for a moment he is 
lost, overwhelmed by the tremendous pace 
of the production. It would be equally fatal 
for him to give any indication that he 
thought the play in the least funny. He must 
appear sublimely unconscious of the comic 
situations; the more serious he appears to 
be, the funnier he will be to the audience. 
When Mr. Guinness stands in the wings wait- 
ing to make his entrance in Hotel Paradiso 
he looks quite as serious as Hamlet or as 
grimly determined as the Prisoner. After 
smiling at something that happened on the 
stage, he realised how dangerous it would be 
to get a fit of giggling in a Feydeau farce. It 
could so easily wreck an entire scene. 

Strangely enough, while still in his teens, 
before going on the stage, Mr. Guinness 
went to Martita Hunt for private lessons in 
acting. She was already an _ established 
leading lady, having played at the Old Vic 
with John Gielgud in Hamlet and Macbeth. 
Little did she imagine that a couple of 
decades later she would be the stage wife of 
her young pupil in a setting so far removed 
from the Castles of Elsinore and Dunsinane. 
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Ad 
1. The opening scene in the Porters’ one-roomed flat in a Mid- 


lands town. Alison Porter (Mary Ure, right) is pressing 
Cliff Lewis’s trousers (Alan Bates, centre). 


2. Jimmy and Cliff run a s 
every week-end finds jher 
The electric iron is As a diversion they frequent 


interfering with the wireless reception, much to Jimmy Porter's horse-play, as pictured in the 
annoyance (Kenneth Haigh, /eft). 


“Look Back 


@ Scenes from the penetrating play by John Osborne, a 

impression at the Royal Court Theatre, where it is no 
** Cards of Identity,”” by Nigel Dennis. ‘“ Look back in A 
by Tony Richardson, with setting by Alan Tagg. 


4, Two weeks later, unbeknown to Alison, her 
friend Helena who is staying with her, 5. Alison’s life has become unbearable and 
sends for Colonel Redfern (John Welsh, /eft). father, after which Helena Charles (Helena 
Alison’s father, who, with his wife, has been her shoes. On a Sunday evening several months | 
bitterly opposed to their daughter’s marriage. an “act.” They are toying with the idea of giv 
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sweet stall together, and 3. Cliff tends Alison’s burnt wrist after the horse-play episode, 

them bored to distraction. following which, her nerves stretched to breaking point, 

ently indulge in bouts of Alison had turned on her neurotic, bullying husband. She 

the scene above. now tells Cliff she is expecting a baby but is afraid to tell 
Jimmy, who is not likely to welcome the news. 


in Anger” 


. @ new young playwright, which has made a deep 
s now running in repertory with another new play, 
n Anger” was reviewed last month, and is directed 

(Pictures by Houston-Rogers) 
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6. The final scene. Having lost her baby, Alison 
nd she had insisted on leaving with her comes back to her husband and Helena, realis- 
ena Hughes), her actress friend, steps into ing the situation, leaves at once. Though the 
ths later Jimmy and Cliff are seen rehearsing future is precarious, Jimmy and Alison have come 
giving up the stall and going on the halls. to terms with each other. 
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Geraldine Page 


(Houston-Rogers) 


NE night in a church hall in Missouri at 

the age of seventeen Geraldine Page 
knew, without the shadow of a doubt, that 
she wanted to become an actress, devoting 
and dedicating the rest of her life to the 
theatre. She took steps to fulfil her ambition 
and now, fourteen years later, London is 
following Broadway's example in acclaiming 
her in The Rainmaker. The St. Martin’s 
Theatre is packed, night after night, with 
playgoers eager to see her exquisitely sensi- 
tive performance as the young girl, “ plain 
as an old shoe,” who is suddenly made 
aware of the beauty of love and life. 

While at school young Miss Page con- 
sidered a career, first as a pianist, later as 
a painter. She worked hard, but felt dis- 
satisfied because she could not master a 
concerto by the end of her first term and, 
persevere as she would, her paintings never 
came out as she expected. It was all rather 
frustrating. 

Then ‘she joined the amateur dramatic 
society attached to the local church and was 
given a small part in a play called Excuse 
My Dust. She only appeared in the second 
act, as the girl next door who caused all the 
trouble. In the one short scene, in which 
the girl begged forgiveness, Miss Page played 
upon the sympathy of the audience for all 
she was worth and there was not a dry eye 
in the house. As she wended her way home 
after the show she decided to become an 
actress, for better, for worse. Acting seemed 
to be the artistic medium to which she was 
best suited and it began to look as if it 
produced quicker results than music or 
painting. 

She put in three years at a dramatic 
school in Chicago, but in common with the 


Whispers from the 
Wings 
by Looker-on 


other students who graduated with her, she 
was not taken seriously or given work in 
the theatre because she had no professional 
experience. In despair, twelve of these 
determined twenty-year-olds formed their 
own stock company and toured the summer 
theatres in the Middle West for four conse- 
cutive seasons and they also found winter 
engagements, often playing a different show 
every week. In this manner they gained 
recognition as professional players and Miss 
Page made her way to New York to try her 
luck on Broadway. 

Despite her varied experience, she was a 
little apprehensive. Having had four years 
of weekly repertory she began to suspect 
she had lost the knack of “ getting the juice 
out of a part.” She had no time, appearing 
in a different play every week, to give much 
considered thought to the characters she 
brought to life. Of necessity, her perform- 
ances were sometimes sketchy and hastily 
learnt. So in New York she studied with 
Uta Hagen, who had appeared in numerous 
Eva Le Gallienne productions and played 
Desdemona to the Othello of Paul Robeson. 
Under her experienced eye the young actress 
soon acquired the polish and confidence she 
felt she so badly needed. 

Then followed a long succession of plays 
presented by various dramatic groups in 
cellar theatres off-Broadway. In some of 
them Miss Page, working for love of the 
theatre rather than financial gain, had no 
more than five lines, but she played every 
part with burning sincerity, overjoyed by the 
thrill of bringing even the smallest character 
to life. The theatre was the only thing that 
mattered to her and as long as she could 
breathe its hot and stuffy air she was com- 
pletely happy. 

Fame eventually came her way at the 
Circle-in-the-Square, a Greenwich Village 
theatre which had formerly been a night 
club. Plays were presented arena-fashion, 
with the audience seated on three sides of 
what had previously been the dance floor. 
There Miss Page created an overnight sen- 
sation in the Tennessee Williams play, 
Summer and Smoke, which brought her to 
the turning point in her career. 

“ Everything broke loose,” to use her own 
expression and she was quickly whisked off 
to Broadway to star in Midsummer, The 
Immoralist and The Rainmaker. She has 

(Continued on page 39) 











13 GREAT MODERN PLAYS 
in one huge volume! 
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Edited by JACK GAVER 


CRITICS’ CHOICE presents in one volume 
the pick of the best plays written and 
performed during the last twenty years. 
Each play was chosen the best of its 
year by the famous Drama Critics’ Circle 
of New York, the most influential and 
respected organisation of drama critics 
in the world. Within the pages of this 
handsomely bound volume is the cream 
of a generation’s theatrical genius, a 
volume to put proudly beside the collected 
plays of Shaw or Shakespeare, and to take 
down more frequently. This collection 
includes plays of many moods, from the 
wit and satire of The Teahouse of the 
August Moon by John Patrick to the 
sociological reminiscence of / Am A 
Camera by John Van Druten, from the 


charm of The Time of Your Life by William Saroyan, to the pity and the 
horror of John Steinbeck’s Of Mice and Men, and the stark realism of 


Tennessee Williams’ The Glass Menagerie. 
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ANOTHER WONDERFUL THEATRICAL BOOK ! 


BALLET CARNIVAL 


The Companion to the Ballet 
by MARGARET CROSLAND 


IN this colourful and most complete 
selection of stories is all the romance and 
glamour, the excitement and thrill of the Jim 
Ballet. You will find here detailed, 
delightfully written stories and it will 
remind you of all the ballets you have 
seen and give you a desire to see the 
others as soon as you have a chance. 

There are over 200 stories here, and 
from every country on earth, Russia. 
France, Italy, Spain, Britain and the 
U.S.A., Scandinavia and many other 
places the complete world ballet reper- 
toire has been found. All the ballets 
which are danced today by all the leading 
international companies, as well as those 
which have been danced within living 
memory and may be revived again, are here set down in a permanent, 
readable form. 

This is an important book for all balletomanes, but it is also an 
important book for the general reader: Ballet Carnival also includes 
explanations of ballet terms, biographical notes on leading personalities 
and lists of gramophone records. 

The ballets described range from the oldest ballets still performed. 
such as La Fille Mal Gardée, and from famous classics such as Swan 
Lake to recent creations such as Billy the Kid from America, Carmen 
from France, The Rake’s Progress and Tiresias from Britain. 
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“The House by the Lake ’’ 


Pictures 
by 
Houston- 
Rogers 


Flora Robson as Janet and Andrew Cruickshank as Maurice in the final scene 
of the play. 


a HIS new thriller by Hugh Mills is a gripping play, extremely well acted 

by the clever cast, and Flora Robson, returning to the West End, 

gives, particularly in the final scene of the play, one of the most finished 

performances now in London. Reviewed in our last issue, “ The House by 

the Lake” is produced by John Fernald with setting by Fanny Taylor, and 
is presented by Peter Daubeny Presentations Ltd. 
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Colin: On the other hand. . . if you agree... 
I might show my gratitude this evening by 
consenting to the sale of that damned saw- 
mill. And you and Stella will be five thousand 
pounds richer That a bargain? 

Stella: It sounds more like blackmail to me. 


Colin, Maurice’s unpleasant  step- 
brother, who has unfairly inherited 
the family estate, tries to persuade 
Janet to use her friendship with the 


Colonel’s wife who is a member of 
the local council, to bolster up a shady 
deal. He uses as a bait the sale of 
the saw-mill of which they are part- 
owners, and demands a decision by 
that evening. (Paul Lee as Colin). 


Janet: \n any case I don't think this is a 
thing that we should decide. I think the 
Colonel should talk to him. I think Maurice 
should decide 

Stella: Well, of course, Janet dear. But you 
always do think that Maurice should decide 
everything 

The opening scene, set in the library 

of an old house not far from London. 

Colonel Forbes (Frank Royde, left) is 

anxious to use his influence with the 

Medical Council on behalf of Janet’s 

husband, Maurice, a psychiatrist who 

had been struck off the Roll after a 

case in which he had been accused of 

wrongfully using his power of 
hypnosis. Janet is anxious that 

Maurice should be consulted about 

this, though her sister-in-law, Stella 

(Jenny Laird, right) does not agree, as 

she feels that after ten years it Is 

too late for Maurice to reinstate him- 
self, 


Tris: 1 have sixteen capsules now! One will 
relieve pain. Four will make you go to sleep. 
Twelve would kill you! And I have sixteen. 

Colin’s wife, Iris (Sylvia Coleridge), 

whose life has become intolerable, 

hysterically confides in Janet that she 
has enough morphine tablets to kill 
herself. But it strikes Iris as ironical 
that Janet should beg her to hand 
the tablets over, for Maurice’s wife, 
before her marriage, had been saved 
from suicide by the then famous 
psychiatrist, whose patient she was. 





— 





Colin: God .. . I think I'm going to 
faint. 
Maurice and Stella have hatched a 
grim plot to rid themselves of the 
villainous Colin, and so acquire the 
family money and emigrate to 
another country where Maurice 
can resume his career. It is their 
intention to leave Janet behind, for 
Maurice has long since tired of his 
wife. On this evening Janet has been 
persuaded to dine with the Forbes 
and the housekeeper is at the pic- 
tures in the nearby town. The mur- 
der of Colin is to be made to look 
like an accident in which the frozen 
lake will play its part. Colin comes 
as arranged, and eventually takes 
the poisoned coffee. But compli- 
cations begin with the unexpected 
early return of Brenda from the 
cinema. 


Janet: What's the matter with you tonight? 
Stella: 1 don’t know, I'm sorry . . . I feel 
upset. I'm tired, I think. 
Unable to dispose of the body 
through the french windows, 
Maurice and Stella have dragged it 
into a cupboard. Their agitation 
is further increased by the arrival 
of Janet and Colonel Forbes (who 
is incidentally the Chief Constable 


of the county). 





Howard: You know Mr. Colin Holt? 
Nurse: Well of course I know him, I know 
everybody 
Howard: There seems to be a possibility that 
he has been murdered, nurse. 
Mr. Howard (Alan MacNaughtan, 
right}, who had been inquiring for 
Colin the day before, proves to be a 
detective from Scotland Yard, bent on 
arresting Colin for forgery. Now he 
has a case of murder on his hands, for 
Iris has confessed to Janet that, 
following a terrible row with her 
husband in which he hit her, she had 
placed the morphine tablets in his 
whiskey flask. He had left the house 
and never returned. Howard sends 
for Nurse Thomson (Annette Kerr), 
who had been supplying Iris with the 
tablets, and cross-examines her. 


Janet: Maurice . . he was here last night, 
wasn't he? 

Maurice: What makes you think that? 

Janet: He was using that lighter here yesterday 
morning 


By the following afternoon the body 
has been discovered in the lake. Mr. 
Howard has also found the whiskey 


flask and now has some new theories 
about the crime. Meantime, Janet 
had found Colin’s cigarette lighter 
and, acting on Howard’s instructions, 
confronts her husband with this clue. 


Maurice: Can you see yourself and me? Can 
you see what we are wearing? What we are 
doing? 

Janet: Yes! Of course. I'm wearing the 
yellow dress! The one we bought on our 
honeymoon in Paris! It is a lovely dress! 
Goodness! What taste you have, to have 
chosen that! 

A moment during the dramatic last 

scene of the play. Maurice, trapped, 

decides for his own ends to place his 

wife in an hypnotic trance, in which 

she shall re-live her past life. It would 

be unfair to divulge his purpose, or to 

reveal how Mr. Howard, the detective, 

plays his vital réle in the last tense 
minutes of the play. 








Above: 


Maria Casarés as Anna, the General’s widow, and 


Jean Vilar as the worthless Piatonoy in Chekhov's 


“Ce Fou de Platonoy”’ and right, Georges Wilson as Ossip with Platonoy in another scene from the play. 


Chekhov's ‘*‘ Lost’’ Play 


T the seventh “Mai Musical” at 

Bordeaux which included, besides a 
number of notable concerts, the world 
premiére of a new French opera (Sampiero 
Corso by Henri Tomasi, to a libretto by 
Raphael Cuttoli) set in the island of Corsica, 
which pleased the public more than the 
critics, and the London Festival Ballet for 
which Anton Dolin had written the new 
Hommage a une Princesse, designed by 
Michael Charnley and dedicated to Her 
Highness Princess Grace of Monaco, the 
of the Festival was the 
Théatre National Popu- 
laire of Chekhov's first play, discovered 
minus title and ending, after his death. 
Entitled Ce Fou de Platonov (for which an 
accurate English equivalent is lacking, the 
sense requiring something like The Repro- 
bate), after the name of the central 
character, a country schoolmaster, who 
cannot resist the women and who in turn 
is irresistible to them, the comedy, which 
contains the germ of many of the characters 
and situations that Chekhov developed in 
his later, more familiar plays and playlets, 
has been adapted (by Pol Quentin) and 
staged for the first time in the French 
language. 

As the original version—which was 
rejected by Yermolova, director of Moscow's 
Maly Theatre in 1884—had a six hours’ 
playing time, the cuts which Jean Vilar was 
obliged to impose on the _ dramatist’s 
immature and uncompleted wark inevitably 
lead to some sacrifice of the author's 
intentions, though enough remains to make 
a thoroughly amusing evening's entertain- 
ment, to which the ensemble work of the 
talented company contributes not a little. 


dramatic highlight 
production by the 
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(Pictures by Agnés Varda.) 


Produced by Jean Vilar 


As the Russian Lothario who allows him- 
self to be seduced—not without some help 
from the bottle—by the general’s widow, 
and subsequently seduces her daughter-in- 
law, while simultaneously trifling with the 
affections of his own, devoted and doting 
wife, and of a fourth woman, Jean Vilar, 
adeptly portrays the two sides of the worth- 
less fellow’s character: his innate charm 
and his slovenly fecklessness. 

Pervading the comedy’s provincial milieu 
-so neatly suggested by the evocative 
settings and costumes of Edouard Pignou 
are the sloth and dirt, the ineffectualness, 
the drunkenness, and the financial profligacy 
and rapaciousness, that can be read—like a 
warning-light of the convulsion that was to 
engulf the whole of Russia—-between the 
lines given by the youthful medical student 
and observer and recorder of life to his 
amusing and somewhat grotesque characters. 
Whether the ending of Vilar’s version with 
its inevitable pistol-shot should be tragic, or, 
as in the version I saw at the Royal Theatre 
in Stockholm two years ago. farcical, justi- 
fied in the latter example b-’ the buffoonery 
that suffuses the entire extravaganza, is a 
question more for literary than for dramatic 
critics. Essentially the play we saw in 
Bordeaux is distinctively true to the Chekhov 
we know, even though we may remember 
that he himself was unable or unwilling to 
complete the task of making his first essay 
in dramatic composition fit the requirements 
of a practical stage production. I take this 
opportunity of bringing it to the notice of 
our own producers in general and of John 
Fernald, our most successful producer of 
Chekhov, in particular. 

OSSIA TRILLING 





Theatre on Record 


by Roy Plomley 
UTTERING harsh words about the 
critics, Jack Waller has taken his 
musical play, Wild Grows the Heather, on 
tour again, announcing his intention of 
bringing it back into the West End when 
he can find a theatre. As a souvenir of its 
brief stay at the Hippodrome, we have a 
single H.M.V. disc (POP215, at 78 r.p.m., 
or 7M407, at 45 r.p.m.) on which Bill 
O’Connor sings a rather mournful love song 
called “I see everything I love in you,” and 
Peter Sinclair sings the hearty, all-join-in-the- 

chorus, “ Walking to the Kirk.” 

On an M.G.M. 45 r.p.m. extended play 
record (EP-559) are six songs from The 
Threepenny Opera, sung by the cast of the 
Theater de Lys, New York, the off-Broadway 
theatre where the Marc Blitzstein adaptation 
of the Bertolt Brecht-Kurt Weill operetta 
was first staged. This means that records 
by members of the original casts of the 
Berlin, Paris and New York productions are 
now available in this country, but no record 
by the London cast has yet been issued. 
This is in spite of the fact that the piece 
has been running in London, at the time of 
writing, for over four months. 


London theatrical managements still do 
not seem to realise the tremendous value of 
original cast records. To have these played 
on the air—or in drawing rooms and 
parlours, for that matter—is the best form 
of publicity for the show; but they should 
be issued immediately the show opens. 

In Jean Cocteau’s one-act, one-voice play, 
La Voix Humaine on a 12 in. long-playing 
disc (London TW91102)—Gaby Morlay 
gives a brilliant performance. In this play, 
first produced at the Comédie Frangaise in 
1930, when it was played by Berthe Bovy, 
all we hear is one side of a telephone con- 
versation between a woman and the man 
with whom she is severing emotional ties. 
It is moving and real. 

The steady flow of Spanish operettas 
known as zarzuelas continues on the London 
list. The latest is Los Cadetes de la Reina, 
with music by Pablo Luna. (TW91112.) 

I think you will find Los Cadetes de la 
Reina a good example of its kind. The 
principal parts are sung by Pilar Lorengar, 
Manuel Ausensi, Carlos Munguia, Ana 
Maria Fernandez, Julita Bermejo and 
Gregorio Gil—and the chorus, I am 
delighted to note, is the Agrupacién Vocal 
de Camara del Centro de Instruccién Com- 
mercial, of Madrid. 
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“GIGI”’ 


at the 


New Theatre 


@ Scenes from Peter 
Hall’s production of the 
play by Colette and Anita 
Loos, adapted from the 
novel by Colette. The 
play brings back to the 
West End after a long 
absence Estelle Winwood, 
who gives a_ delightful 
performance as Gigi’s 
great aunt, and _ intro- 
duces to London theatre- 
goers a talented young 
actress in Leslie Caron 
who brings to the rdéle 
of Gigi a rare charm 
and youthfulness. The 
scenery and costumes are 
by Disley Jones and 
“ Gigi” is presented by 
Donald Albery in associ- 
ation with Alexander 
Ince. 


Pictures 
by 


Angus McBean 


Top: Madame Alvarez (Ena Burrill, right), Gigi’s grandmother, 

chides her daughter Andree, Gigi’s mother (Kathleen Michael), for 

her incurable romanticism which has caused her to seek love rather 

than riches. Above: Gigi (Leslie Caron, left) receives instruction 

from her great aunt, Alicia de St. Ephlam (Estelle Winwood), on 
the comparative values of precious stones. 
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Alicia is determined to launch Gigi as a 
successful courtesan and takes her into her 
elegant home. But when the sixteen-year-old 
girl hears that her friend, the wealthy Gaston 
Lachaille, is to be the man, she proves 
unco-operative. 


Back in her more modest home and after 

many misunderstandings, Gigi and Gaston 

(Tony Britton) discover they are in love with 

each other and, to everyone’s astonishment, 

Gaston proposes marriage, which is certainly 
a new departure in Gigi’s family. 


Below: The final moment of the play. Gigi’s mother, a fifth-rate opera singer, is allowed to 
sing a solo while the family and the maid, Sidonie (Jessie Evans), bear up patiently. 
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**Hamilet’’, **‘The Merchant’’ and 
**Othello’’ (contd.) 

appear upon their cues the all sufficient 
characters, with no stick or shred of scenery 
to limit them or set them off. The acting is 
suited to the words and from time to time 
the eye is taken by some admirable group- 
ing. Under this influence, we can dream the 
dream called “ Hamlet.” 

The Prince of Denmark, a rather stocky 
figure in rusty black, seemed conscious of 
his destiny. Mr. Alan Badel’s acting and 
speaking was at times ritualistic but always 
full of meaning and of a certain beauty. 
The prince was mad but not certifiable. 
His father was eccentric. Not wholly 
uncomic, the old king—a bulky phantom 
recalling Edward VII and Edward Lear— 
seemed to walk in his sleep. (What manner 
of Polack had he slain?) Solidly marching 
along, full of purpose, could this be a ghost 
or the old man himself put away for 
delusions? 

To be guilt-ridden is to be in vogue and 
once more Claudius appeared as a jolly nice 
chap. Mr. Harry Andrews, dressed like a 
hussar under a cloak and cape, was authori- 
tative and regal. That Hamlet should be 
jealous and Gertrude fond seemed natural 
enough. Miss Diana Churchill, as Gertrude, 
seemed like an O'Neill character, a worried 
woman controlling herself to hide anxiety. 
The Ophelia of Miss Dilys Hamlett was a 
lady loon, consistent and convincing. Mr. 
George Howe’s Polonius was a compar- 
atively modern man of affairs and his 
comedy playing was enjoyably subtle. The 
stage filled from time to time with a lot of 
Lutherans in duffle coats. Mr. Desmond 
Heeley’s costumes well suited the production. 
The mime play was a thing of stylised 
beauty. The Queen averted her eyes. The 
King, after realising at a glance its purport, 
leaned forward and fixed a_ searching, 
challenging gaze on Hamlet, who stared 
back at him, After that, the “ Mousetrap ” 
snapped down rather quickly. 

Miss Margaret Webster's production of 
The Merchant of Venice is all sweetness and 
light. Mr. Alan Tagg’s décor, exquisitely 
lit by Mr. Peter Streuli, is always a feast 
for the eyes. The magnificence has a 
delicate quality, an almost fragile charm, 
and the accent is on Belmont. Shylock, like 
a dusty cobweb, is apt to be forgotten when 
not actually before our eyes, vitalised by 
Mr. Emlyn Williams. Even as Bassanio 
speaks her name to Antonio, the figure of 
Portia in a poetic attitude is dimly shadowed 
through the gauze. It lifts and we are 
happy in Belmont. This Portia is a 
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Fragonard figure, dainty but sincere, pale, 
firm and lovely. Miss Margaret Johnston 
acted with delicate grace. Poetry overflowed 
in a myriad nuances. As a woman in love, 
she was more satisfying than in the Court 
scene. There, although she was, in Shy- 
lock’s word, “ sufficient,” Shylock’s perform- 
ance was more powerful. Mr. Emlyn 
Williams put much thought and very clever 
work into Shylock. Shylock always stands 
alone in this play, like a one-man play 
within a play. Never had this seemed more 
apparent. When the dingy, be-spectacled, 
figure of the old Jew appeared, one watched 
and listened, unmoved but fascinated. He 
made much play with a long knife, holding 
it aloft for a “curtain” after Tubal’s exit 
and threatening the crowd with it before 
his final departure. 

A new feature in the Court scene was the 
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presence of a monk in white, bearing a lofty 
cross. When Antonio prepared himself for 
the knife, the monk lowered the cross over 
him and made a sign of absolution. Yet 
Antonio wore himself no cross round his 
neck, as a good Catholic would. 

The suitors were agreeably entertaining. 
Morocco (Mr. Mark Dignam) had an 
impressive entourage. His “ complexion” 
was akin to that of every man of his age in 
the audience—a little paler perhaps. 
Arragon (Mr. Clive Revill) came alone, a 
seedy dandy with amusing quirks. 

The company generally display a high 
order of gifts and abilities. Mr. Basil 
Hoskins is notably good as Cassio and 
Bassanio; Mr. Anthony Nicholls, a very 
good actor, gives depth to the characters of 
Brabantio, Horatio and Antonio; Mr. Patrick 
Wymark makes one glad to see the Clown 
back in Othello and is also a good Grave- 
digger. Miss Jeannette Sterke is pretty and 
spirited as Bianca and Jessica, and Miss 
Prunella Scales is a sprightly Nerissa. 





The Paris Festival 


‘ig one had to award a palm to the best 
production of the first month of this 
year’s International Festival of Dramatic 
Art it would assuredly have to go to the 
Schiller Theatre from West Berlin with their 
production, by Erwin Piscator, of his own 
adaptation, in the Epic Theatre manner, of 
Tolstoy's War and Peace, which has already 
been mentioned in these pages (in January 
last). Paris has had far more experience of 
the “didactic theatre” than has London- 

the ice having been broken during the first 
festival in 1954 with Brecht’s Mother 
Courage. The 24-year-old adaptation of 
Berlin's post-first-War enfant terrible was 
redesigned for a Berlin once more divided 
against itself, but its humanistic and political 
point applies equally whatsoever. Without 
a front-curtain, using five acting-areas, 
quick-footed and nimble-witted actors pass 
and repass between the red-carpeted central 
circus-ring, where fiction unfolds, and the 
translucent sloping upper-stage, lit from 
below at times or serving at others as a 
screen for projecting slides, the place-d’armes 
of mighty events. Here Napoleon and 
Kutusov fight it out in words; here the 
Battle of Borodino is re-enacted with tin 
soldiers; here Moscow burns. The three 
principals each have a _ small forestage, 
shaped like a pulpit, from which to preach 
Tolstoy's philosophy—brotherhood, love, 
reform. Dressed in neutral grey paramilitary 
lounge-suits the 14 removal-men come and 
go at the Narrator’s behest, with props and 
furniture, setting the stage or clearing the 
decks for the action, which he, in identical 
garb, knits together after the manner of 
the Leader of the Greek Chorus. Vast, 
impressive and unforgettable is the sublime 


A scene from “ Kordian,”’ the Polish 
nationalistic verse-play by Juliusz 
Slowacki, contemporary of Pushkin, 
written three years after the abortive 
Polish rising against the Tsar in 1830, 
showing the scene with the conspira- 
tors. Produced for the first time in 
Cracow in 1899, its hero Kordian 
(i.e. the man with a heart) is a syn- 
thesis of a Bryonic romantic hero and 
a Faustian searcher after truth. Like 
Hardy's ‘ Dynasts”, this patriotic 
epic ranges over the whole of Europe. 
The production by the National 
Theatre, Warsaw, is by Erwin Axer 
and Jerzy Kreczmar and stresses the 
work’s present-day political outlook. 
Sets and costumes are by Wladyslaw 
Daszewski, (Picture by Hartwig) 


by Ossia Trilling 


message, unpalatable perhaps, but brilliantly 
brought off. 

Second place must be divided between the 
Swedes and the Austrians. The former 
brought two companies by air, the first from 
Stockholm with a masterly Uncle Vanya 
and the second from Vienna with The 
Father, a repeat from last year, “after 
public demand.” The Viennese Theater in 
der Josefstadt, founded in 1837, but taken 
over and made world-famous by Max 
Reinhardt between the Wars, played a 
typical Viennese comedy of manners, Hugo 
von Hofmannthal’s The Fastidious One, 
written in 1919. The title-réle is a reflection 
of the poet-dramatist himself, disillusioned 
by the horrors of the World War and the 
passing of the old Austrian society. The 
lines are played with the effervescent wit we 
associate with Wilde, and the production 
décor and costumes and all—bubbles with 
irony and style. Between the lines, propheti- 
cally, is cast the shadow of the horror that 
overtook Austria, partly through her own 
inclination, in 1938. This company leaves 
this month for Rio, Buenos Aires and New 
York with an international repertoire that 
includes appropriately An Ideal Husband 
and Felicity Douglas’s It’s Never Too Late. 

The Belgian National Theatre chose 
Barabbas, a 30-year-old expressionistic work 
by the Flemish poet Ghelderode, unproduced 
in England except by the B.B.C. These 
players in French are familiar to us, having 
appeared at the Old Vic and at the Lyric, 
Hammersmith. Jacques Huisman’s direction 
is sure, but one regrets that he chose this 
example of derriére-garde theatre, which, by 
the way, won laurels in South America last 
spring. Next year the B.N.T. are going to 


(Continued on page 38) 








Left: Tayeb Saddiki as Joha, who corresponds to Scapin in the Arabic adaptation of Moliére’s comedy, entitled 
“*Les Fourberies de Joha” (the Merry Pranks of Joha), directed by the Frenchman André Voisin for the 
Moroccan Theatre Group of Rabat. (Photo Pic). Right: A scene from *“ Barabbas”’ by the Flemish poet-dramatist 
Michele de Ghelderode produced by Jaques Huisman for the Belgian National Theatre. The figure of Christ is shown 
in the barbed wire prison cell which he shares with Barabbas and two other criminals. (Photo Hensler) 


‘for the atomic age,”’ *“* Dnes Jeste Zapada Slunce Nad Atlantidou ”’ (To-night the sun will still set over Atlantis). 
Directed by Alfred Radok with decor by Joseph Svoboda and costumes by Marcel Pokorny, the picture shows Zdnek 
Stepanek as the Dictator, presiding over the council of Atlantis. (Photo Svoboda) Right: Agiaja Schmid and 
Leopold Rudolf in the Viennese comedy *‘ Der Schwierige ’’ (The Fastidious Man) by Hugo von Hofmannsthal, pro 
duced by Rudolf Steinboeck for the Theater in der Josefstadt. (PhotoKessler) 
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Left: Kari Sundby as Hedvig in Ibsen’s *“‘ Vildanden *’ (The Wild Duck) presented at Paris this year by the National 
Theatret of Oslo. Revived in a more *“*‘ modern manner’? by Hafidan Christensen in 1948, the play has been re-set 
by Gerda Ring. Right: Rina Morelli and Giorgio De Lullo in Goldoni’s comedy ** La Locandiera *’ (The Innkeeper), 
produced by Italy’s leading director, Luchino Visconti, for the Roman Theatre Company, led by Rina Morelli and 
Paulo Stoppa. (Photo by Bosio) 





“A scene from Act IV of “ Sluge’’ (The Slaves) by Ivan Cankar, presented at the Paris Festival by the Drama 


Playhouse of the Slovenian National Theatre of Ljubljana. Directed by Slavko Jan with decor by Viktor Molka, 
Ing. Arch. 


The Paris Festival (Contd.) 


Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev, Prague, Warsaw 
and Budapest, a welcome move to acquaint 
the isolated theatres of Eastern Europe with 
Western achievements. Let us hope that 
they leave behind this old-fashioned 
amalgam of Christianity and Anarchism. 
Their production of The Crucible in black 
tabs 4 la T.N.P. is far more representative 
of the West's best. The Royal Theatre from 
the Hague, too, is somewhat old-fashioned 
in manner and matter, and their triple-bill 
(Rattigan’s Harlequinade, Ghelderode’s 
Escurial—a Grand-Guignol-like study of the 
mad occupant of the Spanish fortress who 


changes réles and clothes with his jester- 

and Anouilh’s little launching-piece for his 
daughter, entitled Cecile, or The School for 
Fathers) failed to break the language-barrier, 


despite some fine performances, That this 
barrier can indeed be broken has been proved 
time and again by such theatres as Habimah 
and the Greeks. This feat was performed 
once again at the Théatre Sarah-Bernhardt 
by the two-months’-old company of 
Moroccan Muslims from Rabat, playing in 
Arabic. Both plays, the first an adaptation 
of Moliére’s comedy as The Merry Pranks 
of Joha, which showed that the Scapin-Hans 
Wurst-Punch character is universally known 
and enjoyed, and the second written by the 
players themselves on time-worn themes of 
Arab folklore, were a delight to the eye 
and ear, and the boyish, somewhat inexpert 
high spirits of the youngest theatre in the 
world’s youngest state, communicated swiftly 
and directly. 

All the more disappointing was the 
National Theatre from Prague, which owes 
more to the German than to the Slavonic 
tradition, but which has not advanced very 
far since the ‘thirties, if one may judge from 
the two offerings taken from their current 


repertoire. Karel Capek’s The Brigand—the 
author’s symbolisation of youth’s revolt— 
belongs entirely to the romantic-cum-farcical 
pre-first-War school which inspired it, and 
the quinquagenarian Vitezslav Nezval’s semi- 
verse doctrinal Tonight the Sun Still Sets 
on Atlantis is as long and as dull as its 
title, though its doctrine, which uses the 
Platonic legend and, alas, the allegorical- 
expressionistic method of the ‘twenties in 
telling it, may be unimpeachable a plea for 
saner counsels before despots scuttle the 
civilised world. With the Czechs, too, the 
problem of the superannuated pensionnaire 
is no nearer solution than, say, in the 
Comédie Francaise. 

The Germans 
apart—to the 


introduced us—Piscator 
“Schreitheater,” or the 
“ screaming theatre.” The Bochum 
Schauspielhaus rebuilt in 1950 and re- 
equipped (Coventry and Plymouth please 
copy!) with the latest and most efficient 
technical installations, brought Goethe's 
Faust and Sartre’s The Devil and the Good 
Lord. Each play was full of what the 
Germans call “ Regieeinfalle *°—production 
tricks, but one was grateful for the passages 
in which tempers did not fly and eardrums 
were given a respite. The former was 
memorable for the slatted platform stage 
which allowed the actors to be lit from 
below, and the latter for the slates which 
replaced the stage-cloth and on which the 
metal-heeled footwear of the German soldiers 
contrasted with the silent tread of the other 
characters, The Bochumites are memorable 
for Hans Messemer, a tall, powerfully-lunged 
actor with an endless range of expression, 
who incarnated the devil in each production. 
Wolfgang Langhoff’s production of Schiller’s 
tragedy of bourgeois revolt, Kabale und 
Liebe (Intrigue and Love) by the Deutsches 





Theater in East Berlin was unexpectedly 
traditional; the splendid settings and colour- 
ful costumes, no less than the faultless 
playing, were much admired. In Goldoni’s 
La Locandiera (The Innkeper) the outward 
show was equally impressive, and the stylish 
production justified Luchino  Visconti’s 
reputation as the Italian Tyrone Guthrie. 
The playing and casting, however, were not 
beyond reproach. 

This report would be incomplete without 
a mention of the first World Dramatic 
Critics’ Congress attended by nearly one 
hundred delegates from 35 countries, the 
realisation of an old dream of the Festival’s 
director, Monsieur A. M. Julien. Féted by 
the Civic authorities and appropriate Minis- 
tries and given the personal blessing of 
Monsieur Guy Mollet, the French Prime 
Minister (at the moment of writing), the 
Congress, East and West voting unanimously, 
decided to form an International Association 
of Dramatic Critics. 

The only shadow suffered by the Festival 
to date has been the refusal of the State 
Department to allow the participation of the 
New York Critics’ Circle and Pulitzer Prize- 
winning The Diary of Anne Frank, directed 
by Garson Kanin, announced at the begin- 
ning of the year but dropped from the bills, 
much to the chagrin of us all in Paris. 


Whispers from the Wings (conid.) 

a passionate affection for the part of Lizzie 
Curry in The Rainmaker because in her 
opinion it is the type of réle every actress 
dreams of playing and “ the play itself grows 
until it spills over and makes people feel 
so good.” Lizzie is a part full of nuances, 
being made up of countless different shades 
which an actress can assemble into all sorts 
of different combinations. In the theatre 
there is no more rewarding experience than 
playing Cinderella, whose story still remains 
the ideal expression of the romantic fulfil- 
ment of a dream. 


New Shows Reviewed (Con:.) 
“ Off the Mainland ” (477s) 

HIS new play by actor Robert Shaw 

showed a great deal of talent. The 
dialogue was excellent, the climaxes well 
built up and the characterisation good. But 
the author started too many hares and did 
not follow them up. He sets the action on 
a fortress island off the Balkans, where the 
enemies of the State are sent to be brain- 
washed prior to those extraordinary con- 
fessions in open court. The Governor, 
Colonel Sandor Rimini, is suffering from the 
strain and from the knowledge that he is 
sterile. His unhappy wife, Francesca, looks 


“Off the Mainland” (Contd.) 

on uncomprehendingly. There is a Dr. 
Czernik who appears to be almost paralyzed 
with fear and, in a superb scene with the 
Colonel, we learn that his wife, now dead, 
had also been put through the same 
“routine” in a fortress—perhaps even in 
this one. A mysterious, and apparently 
indomitable, General languishes in the dun- 
geons and a sinister Interrogator is talked of 
with bated breath. But where did all this 
lead? With the arrival of Sandor’s young 
brother Lazslo, only into a Paolo-and- 
Francesca-like love tale. It seemed a pity 
and one felt somewhat cheated. 

The production by André Van Gyseghem 
was excellent and Ralph Michael (Sandor) 
and Martin Miller (Dr. Czernik) gave really 
outstanding performances. 

L.M. 


“ The Rainmaker ” (S/. Martin's) 

HIS beguiling comedy by N. Richard 
£ Nash, author of The Young and Fair, 
is based upon a hypothesis which places the 
characters above the low level of self- 
interested humanity. The scene is a farm 
in a Western State of the U.S.A. where 
dwell Farmer Curry, Noah and Jim, his 
two sons, and his daughter, Lizzie. Like 
the men folk in Barrie’s What Every Woman 
Knows the Currys are concerned to find a 
man for Lizzie, although who will cook, 
wash and mend on the farm if she goes is 
never considered. Mr. Wilfrid Lawson, as 
the old farmer, makes it clear that the old 
man has great love and understanding for 
his daughter. 

It is a time of drought and the multiple 
set by Ralph Alswang, adapted by Michael 
Northen, shows a trim farm interior and 
conveys an idea of baking heat. Upon the 
farm descends suddenly Bill Starbuck, who 
claims to have power to bring rain if paid 
cash in advance. Nobody believes him but 
he stays for some hours, until chased out by 
the Sheriff. He does not bring rain but he 
awakens something that was in danger of 
being lost for ever in Lizzie. 

The company play with zest and imagin- 
ation. Mr. Sam Wanamaker, who directed 
with Mr. Jack Minster, gives the “ Rain- 
maker” a thread of sincerity in the texture 
of his flamboyance. Miss Geraldine page’s 
Lizzie is of exceptional quality, complete, 
winning and memorable. Mr. Gordon 
Tanner and Mr. Neil McCallum make a 
lively contrast of the two brothers and Mr. 
Michael Goodliffe deals skilfully with the 
part of the man who changes his mind about 
Lizzie. H.G.M. 





HE eighteenth century Theatre Royal, 

adjoining the once fashionable resi- 
dential quarter of Bristol, has taken its 
rightful place among the leading theatres in 
this country. 

Since 1946 it has been the home of the 
Bristod Old Vic and after ten years of mas- 
terly activity the company have established 
a national reputation for repertory of the 
highest calibre. 

Bristol is rich in theatres and theatrical 
tradition with the Little and a large house 
for touring dates, as well as the Theatre 
Royal. This is a city which does not seem 
to forget the past easily. The fine new 


REPERTORY IN TRANSITION 


I. 
Westward Ho! 


by Laurence Evans 


@ Following his introductory contribution 
last April, Mr. Evans reviews the work of 
a varied group of companies in the West 
Country in his series of articles on the 
repertory movement in this country. 


Top picture: The Bristol Old Vic Company in a scene 
from ‘* Ondine ’’ in which Moira Shearer and Eric 
Porter are seen (right) as Ondine and the King. 


Left: Derek Godfrey as Mr. Antrobus and Moira 
Shearer as Sabina in ‘“‘The Skin of our Teeth’, another 
production in the current Bristol Old Vic Season at 
the Theatre Royal. (Pictures by Desmond Tripp) 


council house in the civic centre helps to 
engender an atmosphere of 18th century 
England—and in the beautiful horseshoe 
shaped theatre, where Mrs. Siddons acted, 
the least imaginative can soon be trans- 
ported back across two centuries. Sad to 
observe that this is one of the last bastions 
of repertory in the West, where the inherent 
individualism of that part of the country 
should make the movement strongest. 
When I called at Bristol, the Old Vic 
were in the last week of presenting Thornton 
Wilder’s The Skin of Our Teeth. Moira 
Shearer, with the grace of movement and 
artistry one would expect of her, was play- 








ing the part of Sabina. She too, has joined 
the distinguished company of names who 
have acted with the Bristol Vic, content to 
stay out of the London orbit while they 
refresh themselves in these invigorating 
surroundings. These have included Yvonne 
Mitchell, Paul Rogers, John Neville and 
Eric Porter, among many others. 

It was evident that the Old Vic, under its 
previous directors and present director John 
Moody, sees the theatre as an institution 
which cannot be besmirched by anything 
cheap and tawdry. 

The Theatre Royal seats 690 people. 
Plays are presented every three weeks. An 
insurance for the future is the fact that 
45 per cent. of audience capacity is now 
taken up by season ticket holders. But it 
is still necessary for each performance to 
play to 75 per cent. capacity, despite Arts 
Council and Bristol City Council assistance, 
in order to ensure stability against the 
economic blizzards which lash the theatre 
in the nineteen fifties. Space is always the 
problem. Sets have to be “ cannibalised ” 
after each production, meaning that nothing 
can be kept in repertoire; nor under present 
circumstances is there room to experiment 
with innovations like “theatre in the 


round.” 
Established as they are, however, with 
an enthusiastic following, a nursery 


like 
the Old Vic School and bursaries at Bristol 
University for young playwrights, the Old 
Vic should go on from strength to strength. 
New premises on the nearby Downs have 
been found for the school and with coming 
expansion of this nature there’ will 


Below 


Scenes from two recent productions by the Rapier Players at the Little Theatre, Bristol. 


undoubtedly be more to offer young 
aspirants. Members of the school now 
take part in productions, Equity rules 
allowing a certain proportion of the cast 
to te composed of students. 

Production of the classics share the stage 
with plays ty new and modern established 
authors. The policy is to present the best 
of the old and new and to be meticulous 
in selecting the right person for the ; art. 

The Old Vic continually seek ne ideas 
and make an everlasting search for p!ay- 
wrights of promise-—and new styles. 

As Mr. Nat Brenner, the production 
manager, told me: “Unless we evolve a 
new style—perhaps a return to “ theatrical ” 
presentation—there is danger of modern 
drama dying.” 

The Skin of Our Teeth might indicate 
the direction. Sabina is there to confide in 
as well as to captivate the audience, and, 
in an entertaining and sympathetic pro- 
duction with, as Mr. Brenner, emphasised, 
“sets of imagination,” the audience were 
constantly reminded they were in a theatre 
undergoing a definite experience. 

This is the policy of giving the audience 
something that it enjoys and experimenting 
at the same time. The Old Vic have 
initiated interest in first plays like The 
Mulberry Bush by Angus Wilson, and 
others like Miller’s The Crucible, which 
have eventually found their way to 
normally less adventurous London. So far 
Bristolians are the only audience fortunate 
to have seen Giradoux’s Ondine. Two 
Shakespeare plays and Jonson’s Volpone 
were other presentations in the past year. 


Left: John 


Morris and Anthony Collin in ** The Unhallowed Saint,’’a new play by Stafford Byrne, which had its first 
presentation at the Little Theatre, and right, Keith Andrews, Peter Jeffrey and Alice Fraser in the first production 
in the West of England of Ugo Betti’s *‘ Summerime.”’ 


E 





A scene from “ Our Town,” as presented at Exmouth by the West of England Theatre Company as their 177th 


production. 


Centre: Barry Wilsher as the Boy and Thelma Piggot as the Girl. 


(Picture by W. Alexander Puddicombe) 


I would say this is a “must” in any 
theatregoer’s diary. Inside on sale in the 
auditorium I found an excellent little book 
giving the history of the theatre, an ideal 
souvenir for the occasional and not-so 
occasional playgoer. Seat prices at the 
Theatre Royal range from 2s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. 

Undismayed and undiminished by the 
exalted challenge of the Old Vic, Bristol’s 


other repertory group, the Rapier Players, 
continue at the Little Theatre where they 
have acted since 1935, the year they were 


founded. They are a non-profit distributing 
company presenting plays fortnightly. 

Their choice is as catholic as is possible 
within the physical limitations of a tiny 
stage and auditorium. The theatre, which 
has housed repertory since 1923, seats only 
452. The Players’ repertory derives mainly 
from West End successes with some revivals 
and new plays. Their standard is high. 
Recent productions have included Ugo 
Betti’s Summertime, the first performance 
in the West of England, and The 
Unhallowed Saint by Stafford Byrne, which 
was given its world premiére at the Little 
on March 19 of this year. The policy 
regarding actors and producers is to 
encourage young people, coupled with con- 
tinuity of engagements where this is 
feasible. Average number in the company 
is 12, and Ronald Russell and Peggy Ann 
Wood produce. 

In answer to my question on the present 
condition of repertory, the manager of the 
Players, Mr. Arnold S. Elliman, stated: 
“Hazardous as life in the professional 


theatre in this country has been for years, 
entertainment tax daily becomes a worse 
burden and no effort should be spared to 
secure its removal for those theatres paying 
it.” Mr. Elliman thinks release rights of 
London productions should be made much 
earlier than at present and puts in a plea 
for repertory rights to be released before 
TV obtains them. He also feels that the 
London theatre should give more support 
to repertory new play try-outs. 

Anthony Blake, who had produced for 
the New Malvern Players at Torquay for 
the past season of six months, was equally 
downright in his abhorrence of entertain- 
ment tax and he advocated Sunday open- 
ings as another possible solution to reper- 
tory’s present dilemma. 

The New Malvern Players sprang, as 
their name implies, from the company 
which were associated with the Malvern 
Festival. Now they make Torquay their 
winter habitat and during the summer 
divide between companion companies at 
Bournemouth and Shanklin. Under the 
directorship of Stefanie Davison, Barry 
O’Brien and Michael Hamilton, the com- 
panies have a fourth group at Ryde, which 
is a nursery for young actors and actresses. 

Mr. Blake, who has had long experience 
of theatre both in repertory and London, 
believes that the movement is an absolute 
necessity in order to keep the theatre alive. 

I saw the Players’ last night of Simon 
and Laura at the Pavilion, a satisfying and 
competent production. 


(Continued on page 45) 





Echoes from Broadway 


New York 
Plays 
reviewed 
by 
Ranald 


Savery 


foreground: 

Lewis, 

Pelly and 

Robards, 

in “ The Ice- 

man Cometh *’, 
reviewed below. 


HE report this month contains scarcely 

an echo from Broadway, since the lone 
entry during the span covered did not rever- 
berate. It was The Lovers, a drama 
delineating feudal customs of 12th Century 
France. Failing to establish a line of 
succession with either critics or audiences, it 
departed abruptly. 

However, there was considerable activity, 
much of it an interesting sort, in other 
professional theatrical precincts of New 
York. Circle in the Square Theatre, located 
in Greenwich Village, for example, offered 
a revival of Eugene O'Neill's The Iceman 
Cometh, which attracted no little critical 
acclaim and subsequent box office patronage. 

The five-hour-long drama of life seen 
through the eyes of a group of derelicts 
marooned in a saloon in the year 1912, 
achieved a moderate run on Broadway at its 
debut a decade ago. The revival was a 
distinguished one. Jose Quintero, who has 
directed a number of successes at the small 
arena-style playhouse, made every character 
and every scene count. The large cast, 
selected for its types as well as acting 
abilities, was excellent, 

Among other things, the director took full 
cognizance of what could be achieved in an 
arena theatre by making the audience 
almost a part of the physical surroundings. 
The central floor which constitutes the stage 
was laid out with the appurtenances of a 
low grade American pub—bar at one end, 
tables in the middle. Characters wander in 


and out, doze, drink, and participate in the 
events of the play within conversational 
distance of the ticket holders. The latter 
feel as though they were sitting at one of the 
saloon tables while the drama unfolds. 

The unfolding concerns the frustrations 
of the people of the play, and the “pipe 
dreams” by which they exist. Each has 
been a failure; each pretends _ that 
“tomorrow” he (or she) will face up to 
life again. They are prodded into an actual 
attempt at doing this by a travelling sales- 
man named Hickey who has arrived at a 
solution of his own problems (albeit a tragic 
one), and persuades his associates into action. 
The attempt comes to nothing. At the end 
all have subsided into their former illusions, 
comforted by a common bond of under- 
standing and the free liquor dispensed by the 
saloon’s proprietor, himself a victim of self 
deception. 

O’Neill’s great gifts for characterisation 
and dialogue; his sharp theatrical sense of 
scene building; his penetrating if uncheerful 
insight into human psychology are all 
brought to bear throughout the play’s 
length. Jason Robards, Jr., played Hickey 
with the stimulating verve required for the 
réle, coping masterfully with the difficult 
task of delivering a half-hour monologue 
that comes near the close of the long play. 

Farrell Pelly recreated with fuzzy reality 
the saloon proprietor who is one of his own 
best customers. Conrad Bain brought 


(Continued on page 46) 





Where to Dine before and after the Theatre 
We recommend these restaurants 


LEONTS 
QUO VADIS RESTAURANT 
of whose personal attention you are assured 
OPEN DAILY 
SUNDAY: DINNERS ONLY 

“*Leoni! I know of no better place in the world 
to dine or lunch, than the Quo Vadis Restaurant.” 

EVELYN LAYE 


26-28 DEAN ST, LONDON WI 
TELEPHONE - GERRARD 9585 and 4809 
Exhibition of paintings by famous Artists 


LEONI recommends QUO VADIS NEW YORK 
26 East 63rd Street. Proprs. Bruno & Gino 








Pape 


for the 
excellent 
food, wines 
and music of 


SPAIN 


52 Dean St., 151/3 Fulham Rd., 
SOHO, W.1 CHELSEA, S.W.3 
GER. 3916 KEN. 7749 








JILL K. MANNING 
INSISTS THAT 


VIELA DESTE 


68 BAYSWATER ROAD 


has the best food, wine, and most 
charming atmosphere in London including 


THE SNACKERRY 


where quick meals before and after the 
theatre are provided. 


KATE AT THE PIANO 
FULLY LICENSED PAD 6704-3875 
12 noon - 12 p.m. 
Open Sundays 














THE PHEASANTRY CLUB 


in Chelsea 


152 King’s Road, $.W.3 


(FLA 5326/5001) 


is a favourite rendezvous of actors and 


artists, including ANNIGONI, the 
celebrated (Queen’s) portrait painter 


Come along any day of the week 
MARIO will be there to welcome you 


Licensed 12 noon to 3; 5 to midnight 


GOW’S RESTAURANT 


(FROM THE STRAND) 


LUNCHEONS DINNERS 
AFTER - THEATRE SUPPERS 


Table d'Héte and a la Carte Menus 


Fully Licensed 


37 St Martin’s Lane, London, WC2 


Adjoining the Coliseum Theatre 











Under personal supervision of MONSIEUR ALBERT 


After dining at ALBERT one 

feels at Peace with all the World 
Rosin DOUGLAS, 
Author of *“*Well Let's Eat” 


RESTAURANT ALBERT 
53-55 Beak St., Regent St., W.1 


CONTINENTAL CUISINE 
TABLE D'HOTE AND A LA CARTE 
LUNCHEONS :: DINNERS :: SUPPERS 
Licensed till midnight 


No tables booked after 10.30 p.m 
GERrard 1296 

















Laytons Wine Restaurant 


Where English Food and Fine Wines meet 
Superb Private Room for Theatre and 
Dinner parties. 


2a Duke St. (Manchester Sq.) W.1 
Telephone: WEL 8808 











Chopsticks Sir?’ ‘Not necessary. 
Fork or spoon will do. It's the taste 
in Chinese food that counts.’ 


HONG KONG 


RESTAURANT 
58-60 Shaftesbury Ave. CER 6847 
Open 12 noon fill 11 p.m. daily 

o>) Fully Licensed 














Westward He! (Contd.) 

Celebrating their tenth anniversary at 
Exmouth when I arrived were the West of 
England Theatre Company in their 177th 
production—Thornton Wilder’s Our Town. 

These brave adventurers who have 
struggled through some appalling difficul- 
ties and are still finding new ways and 
means to ensure that this part of the West 
Country shall have a “live theatre” unto 
perpetuity, began life just after the war 
when there was a crying need for a com- 
pany to service the theatreless towns. In 
support of this worthy object, they 
received a grant from the Arts Council and 
now travel all over the West from Exmouth 
to Taunton, Weymouth, Barnstaple, Dor- 
chester, Bridport, Plymouth, Chard, Bridg- 
water, Sidmouth, Langport and Seaton. It 
was really thanks to Mr. J. B. Priestley 
that the company started. He was asked 
by the Arts Council to hear them at a play 
reading, liked them, and the grant followed. 

The company appear at the Exmouth 
Pavilion, and they find it necessary to play 
to capacity to be sure of financial stability. 
But because they are enterprising as well as 
adventurous, some of their problems may 
be over. For instance, Mrs. Joyce Worsley, 
who produces for the group, tells me that 
they intend organising dances at _ the 
Pavilion during the summer in order to help 
subsidise productions. Here is one com- 
pany determined to keep the drama alive. 

Mrs. Worsley stated that some of the 
greatest expenses today were for transport 
and printing. The casts and scenery travel 
back to Exmouth each night now, which is 
one way of getting over storage difficulties! 

Mrs. Worsley also believes TV is partly 
to blame for much of repertory‘'s troubles 
and this applies to recruitment of young 
actors. “ You can’t persuade them to leave 
London,” she said, pointing out that they 
prefer to wait for the opportunity of a TV 
contract rather than spend a little longer 
in repertory learning their craft. 

The West of England Theatre Company 
are keen on encouraging young people, and 
no effort is spared in giving everyone a 
good grounding. Each member of the cast 
takes his or her turn in putting up the set. 
The selection of members of the company 
is usually on personal recommendation or 
through personal knowledge of _ the 
aptitude of an actor or actress. Mrs. 
Worsley has recruited young players from 
the Old Vic School at Bristol and from the 
London one when it was in operation, and 
a number of well-known actors, producers 


and designers began their careers with the 
company. 

Recent presentations include The Love of 
Four Colonels, I am a Camera, The Living 
Room and The Burning Glass as well as 
Shakespeare and Shaw. What about 
audiences? Mrs. Worsley finds that local 
people prefer the better plays although 
(on the whole) audiences want good quality. 
Seat prices range from 2s. 6d. to 5s. 

Even with all the troubles of the past few 
years besetting them, Mrs. Worsley is of an 
optimistic frame of mind. “ Repertory has 
improved tremendously on what it was 
before the war” she affirmed. 

Certainly things look brighter, and the 
company are to present the play at this 
year’s big Devon Festival. It will be a new 
one—The Man Judas by Ronald Duncan. 


We Recommend these Restaurants 





THE 


Dover Street 
Piccadilly 
London W1 
HY De Park 
6191 


MAY 5134 


OPEN UNTIL MIDNIGHT 





CHARMING OLD WORLD 





BUTTERY 
AND RESTAURANT 


Fully Licensed 














Restaurant Tyrol 
42 DEAN STREET 
Tel. GERrard 9455 
Austrian Specialities 
Zithermusic 


Austrian Management: Mr. R. M. Limberger 























Echoes from Broadway Conid.) 


Dolores Sutton (Molly) and Robert 
Machine) in “ The Man with the 
(Photo by Howard Zieff) 


effective touches of disillusionment and 
personal integrity to the character of an ex- 
anarchist. William Edmonson portrayed 
successive braggadocio and deflation as a 
gambling man living in the past. Richard 
Bowler and Richard Abbott had some 


cynically poignant scenes as two former 


enemies in the Boer War. Addison Powell 
was quietly tragic as a young lawyer who 
would never try another case. 

Located a short distance from Circle in 
the Square is another small theatre, the 
Cherry Lane, equipped with conventional 
stage. Here was seen a spine-chilling treat- 
ment of Nelson Algren’s novel, The Man 
with the Golden Arm, made into a melo- 
drama by Jack Kirkland. Setting is the 
underworld of Chicago. Young man of 
the title is a card dealer in a gambling 
house, who becomes a narcotics addict. 

The playwright spared his audience very 
little in the transition from book to stage. 
Much of the harrowing detail was kept 
intact, including two scenes showing admin- 
istration of a narcotics “shot” after the 
victim had come close to physical and 


nervous disintegration 
fight the habit. 

Staging was handled in a series of scenes 
that moved briskly from locale to locale— 
the gambling house, the apartment of the 
young man and his invalid wife (she was 
injured in an automobile accident when he 
was driving the car), the apartment of his 
girl friend, a honky-tonk night club, police 
station and prison cell. Dénouement, when 
the central character hangs himself after 
killing the dope seller who had plotted to 
keep him on the habit, was shown in black 
silhouette. Punctuating the action were 
occasional sound and lighting effects that 
keyed in the character of the city surround- 
ings. 

Story was written and acted in terse, tough 
vernacular. Although melodramatic in 
effect, the play possesses sufficient character 
psychology and motivation to give it shock- 
ing reality. Particularly good in the cast 
was Peggy Feury as the wife. She skilfully 
projected a picture of a girl who was at 
once a nagging shrew, a pitiful bedridden 
recluse, and a childish romanticist. 

As is its custom, the Phoenix Theatre 
presented a new musical to close a season 
that has consisted of classic dramatic 
revivals. The 1956 offering was called The 
Littlest Revue, with a line-up of skit and 
lyric writing talent that included Ogden 
Nash, John Latouche, Sammy Cahn, Eudora 
Welty and Bud McCreery. Vernon Duke 
composed a major portion of the music. 

Intimate in style, the show was performed 
in its entirety by eight boys and girls who 
took care of the singing, dancing and acting 
assignments. Accent was on topical satire, 
spoofing such current phenomena as tearing 
down old landmarks in New York, planned 
journeys to Mars, East-West international 
political relations, and famous authors 
adapting their works for television. 

It was pleasantly entertaining revue that 
never quite soared, as the saying goes. Some 
of its most effective moments were found 
in one or two ingeniously contrived and 
imaginative dances, and an interweaving of 
song, dance and story with charm and 
sophistication. 


in his attempts to 





Write for Estimates 





FASHION HIRE LIMITED 
7 SHORTS GARDENS, WC2 
(near Cambridge Theatre) 
LADIES MODERN DRESSES FOR OPERATIC 
AND DRAMATIC PRODUCTIONS 


AVAILABLE FOR HIRE 


TEMPLE BAR 9541 











Anouilh at the Tower Theatre 
* Medea ” (Tower Theatre, Canonbury) 


AVISTOCK Repertory Company gave 
the first stage representation in this 
country of Anouilh’s Medea on 8th June in 
an admirable translation by Mr. Lothian 
Small. As one would expect, the characters 
revealed themselves more French than 
Greek, which greatly facilitated their con- 
tact with a modern audience. Miss Eva 
Holterman, who produced on a bare stage 
very skilfully lit, went a long way towards 
humanising the myth. As a result, there 
was a certain lack of grandeur. Miss Alice 
Spaul was a memorable Medea. Her arti- 
culation was not perfect but she gave the 
part humanity and a certain beauty and she 
achieved tragic dignity. There was more of 
grief than wrath in her voice and pity for 
Medea as woman was aroused. M. Anouilh 
has so humanised the concept that this result 
seems unavoidable if the part be played, as 
of course it should be, by an actress of 
imagination. Miss Bobbie Peacock gave 
good support as the Nurse. Mr. Colin Ley 
struck a curiously humble note in his not 
completely realised Jason. 
Alfred de Musset’s Caprice, earlier in the 
evening, was taken out and dusted and made 
to seem a curious antique. H.G.M. 


“Twelfth Night” at Polesden Lacey 


THE National Trust is making its first venture into 
show business with the production of Twelfth Night 
at the Polesden Lacey open air theatre in the grounds of 
a country house formerly occupied by Richard Sheridan 
and where Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother spent 
part of her honeymoon. 

Shakespeare at Polesden Lacey is a tradition estab- 
lished by Bookham Community Association, who since 
the war have successfully put on A Midsummer Night's 
Dream, As You Like It, Hamlet, and played out The 
Tempest in a thunderstorm. 

The responsibility has been taken over this year by a 
local committee of the National Trust under the chair- 
manship of Mrs. Hugh Dalton. The producer is Miss 
Elsie Green, who had charge of previous productions 
and is well known for her association with the Little 
Tavistock theatre. The performers have been selected 
from dramatic societies throughout the South of 
England. Villagers from nearby Great Bookham are 
building the stage and scenery. 

Claimed to be the loveliest open air theatre in the 
country, Polesden Lacey seats an audience of 1,300 and 
has for backcloth the trim box hedges of an historic 
house, with the rolling North Downs in the near 
distance. 

Schools and Women’s Institutes are making party 
bookings for the three performances (7.30 on Friday 
20 July, 3.00 and 7.30 on Saturday 21 July) and summer 
visitors from overseas are among those reserving seats 
at the ticket agencies. All seats (3s. to 10s. 6d.) are 
reserved. The Box Office is at Upalong, Guildford 
Road, Great Bookham, Surrey. 


‘OR SALE.—Play Pictorial Nos. 184-270, some odd 


numbers, 121-432. Theatrical postcards and 
photographs, majority autographed. Offers to: 
Thompson, 40 Lordsbury Field, Wallington, Surrey. 

ANTED TO PURCHASE.—Play Pictorial, Theatre 

World, Ballet Souvenir programmes, Books on 
Dancing. Cinema, Theatre, Circus, etc., and stars of 
similar for sale or exchange. Box 540. 





At Surrey’s most famous beauty spot— 
POLESDEN LACEY OPEN-AIR THEATRE, 
GT. BOOKHAM 
The National Trust 
present 


“TWELFTH NIGHT” 


Three performances— 

FRIDAY, 20th JULY—7.30 p.m. 
SATURDAY, 21st JULY—3.0 p.m. & 7.30 p.m. 
Seats 3/- to 10/6—all numbered and 

From Keith Prowse (HYD 

or Box Office 

* Upalong,’ Guildford Rd., Gt. 
(Phone 241) 


reserved 
6000) 


Bookham, Surrey 











THREE ACT 
PLAYWRITING COMPETITION 


casH £50 prize 
PARTICULARS from BUSINESS MANAGER, 
REPERTORY COMPANY, 
NORTHERN POLYTECHNIC, N.7. 

















HRISTCHURCH STUDIO THEATRE (non- 

professional), 156a Albany Street, N.W.1, requires 
ACTORS & ACTRESSES (experienced and/or 
trained) for next season's productions (including ** Bad 
Samaritan’’, “‘Petrified Forest’, ““The Seagull’, etc.). 
Phone Terminus 2079 during day or Euston 7185 after 
7 p.m., or write full particulars to Theatre. 


[_EATHERHEAD REPERTORY THEATRE Summer 
Drama Schools. Also Schools at Theatre Club, 
London, W.1. 8-9 or 14 days (Day or Evening) 
£4 4s. Od. to £7 7s. Od. Director: Marian Naylor, 
Stimulating Courses in Acting and Production. Pro- 
fessional Staff. Syllabus. Mrs. O. Medd, Heathdene, 
Otford, Kent. 


Mocatann SCHOOL. The Day and Boarding 
School in the Heart of the Ribble Valley, near 
Clitheroe, Lancashire. GIRLS, ages 4-13, prepared 
for the Grammar Schoois, Girls’ Public Schools and 
Progressive Private Schools. BOYS, preparatory to 
9 years of age. Special attention given to Health 
Riding, Music, Ballet, Elocution. Children welcome 
during Holidays. Illustrated prospectus from the 
Principals: Brian P. Kermode, B.A.Hons.(Cantab.), 
Shirley M. Kermode. Recognised by the Ministry of 
Education. Telephone: Clitheroe 3. 

CRIPTS, Literary and Personal Typewriting, Dupli- 
S cating, Circularising, etc. Efficiently and speedily 
executed. ** Mowbray.”” 146 Bishopsgate, 
E.C.2. Bis. 2545. Bar. 7665. 

TA RECORDER HIRE in Greater London. 
Many types available daily, weekly, < —. 
as el.: 


London, 


Magnegraph, 1 Hanway Place, London, 
LANgham 2156. 
OR SALE.—Theatre World January 1946 to 
December 1951 inclusive. Offers: Williams, 22 
Penkett Road, Wallasey, Cheshire. 
OR SALE.—Theatre World 
December 1955 complete, perfect order. 
Box 539. 
OR SALE.—Theatre World May 1950 to 
August 1950 missing. Offers: Plumley, 52 
brooke Park Road, Blackheath, S.E.3. 
TATE WORLD, 1939 and 1948-1953 complete. 
64 numbers 1940-1947. 2 Stanislavsky books and 
Reeve’s ** History of the Theatre.”” Offers to Box 538. 


ANTED, in good condition, recording of ** Gipsy 
Wedding,” also Elizabeth Welch's “ Shanty 
Town.” Both from ‘* Glamorous Night.’ State price 
to: Ferrarini, 11 Sanders Grove, Morecambe, Lancs. 


January 1946 to 
Offers: 


date, 
Kid- 





London Theatre Guide 





Straight Plays 


FORTUNE (Tem. 2238) 
Evs. 8, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 

TO MY LOVE 

Conchita Montes, Dennis Price, 


HAYMARKET (Whi. 9832) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed., Sat, 2.30 
THE CHALK GARDEN 
Peggy Ashcroft, Edith Evans, Felix Aylmer 


HIPPODROME (Ger. 3272) 
Evs. 8, Wed. & Sat. 6 & 8.30 
THE CAINE MUTINY COURT-MARTIAL 
Lloyd Nolan, Nigel Stock, David Knight 


+OLD VIC (Wat. 7616) 
Evs. 7.15, Thurs., Sat. 2.30 
MACBETH 
ROMEO AND JULIET 
Commencing 3rd July 
RICHARD II 


tOPEN AIR THEATRE, Regent’s Park (Hun. 0925) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed., Thurs. & Sat. 2.30 
THE ROMANTICKS 
Commencing 17th July 
THE SHOEMAKER’S HOLIDAY 


PHOENIX (Tem. 8611) 
Evs. 7.30 Wed. & Sat. 2.30 
FAMILY REUNION 
Scofield, Sybil Thorndike, Lewis 
Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies 
Closing 4th August 


ROYAL COURT (Slo. 1745) 
Evs. 7.30. Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0, and 8.15 
LOOK BACK IN ANGER 
CARDS OF IDENTITY 





Hugh Latimer 


Paul Casson, 





Comedies 


ALDWYCH (Tem. 6404) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.45 
MAN ALIVE 
Robertson Hare and Brian Reece 


CAMBRIDGE (Tem. 6056) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 6.0 and 8.40 
THE RELUCTANT DEBUTANTE 
Judy Campbell, Wilfrid Hyde White 


CRITERION (Whi. 3216) 
Evs. 8.0. Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
THE WALTZ OF THE TOREADORS 
Hugh Griffith, Beatrix Lehmann, Walter Hudd 


GLOBE (Ger. 1592) 
Evs, 7.30, Mats. Wed., Sat. 2.30 
A LIKELY TALE 
Margaret Rutherford, Robert Morley 


HER MAJESTY’S (Whi. 6606) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30. Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
THE TEAHOUSE OF THE AUGUST MOON 
Phil Brown, Dickie Henderson 
LYRIC (Ger. 3686) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
SOUTH SEA BUBBLE 
Vivien Leigh, Ronald Lewis, Ian Hunter 
NEW (Tem. 3878) 
Evs. 8, Tues 





& 8.30 


2.30, Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
GIGI 


Leslie Caron, Tony Britton, Estelle Winwood 


PICCADILLY (Ger. 4506) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5 and 8.30 
ROMANOFF AND JULIET 
Peter Ustinov, Frederick Valk 


Please confirm theatre times from daily press. 
Note: Shows marked + will have their first 
performances during July 


SAVILLE (Tem. 4011) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. and Sat, 2.30 
THE RIVALS 
John Clements, Athene Seyler, Laurence Harvey 
(until 28th July) 
ST. MARTIN'S (Tem. 1443) 
Evs. 8.0, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
THE RAINMAKER 
Sam Wanamaker and Geraldine Page 
STRAND (Tem. 2660) 
Evs, 7.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 and 8.30 
SAILOR BEWARE! 
Peggy Mount 


WHITEHALL (Whi. 6692) 
Evs, 7.30, Thurs, 2.30, Sat. 5.15 and 8.15 

Y ROT 
Leo Franklyn, Basil 


Brian Rix, Lord 


WINTER GARDEN (Cha. 3875) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 5.15 and 8.15 
HOTEL PARADISO 
Alec Guinness, Irene Worth, Martita Hunt 


Thrillers 


AMBASSADORS (Tem. 1171) 
Evs. 7.30, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 and 8.0 
THE MOUSETRAP 
Patrick Doonan 


DUKE OF YORK’S (Tem. 5122) 

Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
THE HOUSE BY THE LAKE 
Robson, Andrew Cruickshank, 

MacNaughtan 


SAVOY (Tem. 8888) 
Evs. 7.45, Wed. 2.45, Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
SPIDER’S WEB 
Anne Crawford 


WESTMINSTER (Vic. 0233) 
NIGHT OF THE FOURTH 
Hugh Sinclair Walter Rilla, Michael Shepley 


Musicals 








Flora Alan 








COMEDY (Whi. 2578) 
Evs. 8, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
THE THREEPENNY OPERA 
Bill Owen and Daphne Anderson 


COLISEUM (Tem. 3161) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
THE PAJAMA GAME 
Joy Nichols and Edmund Hockridge 


DRURY LANE (Tem. 8108) 
Evs. 7.30, Mats. Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.15 
PLAIN AND FANCY 
Shirl Conway, Richard Derr, Malcolm Keen 


STOLL (Hol. 3703) 
Evs. 7.30. Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 and 8.30 
KISMET 
Tudor Evans and Elizabeth Larner 


VAUDEVILLE (Tem. 4871) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 and 8.0 
SALAD DAYS 


VICTORIA PALACE (Vic. 1317) 
Evs. 6.15 and 8.45 
JUBILEE GIRL 
Joyce Barbour and George Benson 


WYNDHAMS (Tem. 3028) 
Evs. 8.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
THE BOY FRIEND 
Anne Rogers and Anthony Hayes 








Revues and Variety 





ADELPHI (Tem. 7611) 
Daily 6.10 and 8.50 
SUCH IS LIFE 
Al Read 


APOLLO (Ger. 2663) 
Evs. 8.15, Wed. and Sat. 5.15 and 8.15 
FOR AMUSEMENT ONLY 


DUCHESS (Tem. 8243) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 6.0 and 8.30 
CRANKS 
John Cranko’s new Revue 


GARRICK (Tem. 4601) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed., Sat. 5.45 and 8.40 
LA PLUME DE MA TANTE 
Robert Dhéry 


LYRIC, HAMMERSMITH (Riv. 4432) 
Evs. 8.15, Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
ANYTHING MAY.... 
Until 7th July 


PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
Evs. 6.15 and 8.45, Mats, Sat. 2.40 
ROCKING THE TOWN 
Harry Secombe, Winifred Atwell, Alma Cogan 


PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 
Twice nightly 6.15 and 8.50 
PARIS BY NIGHT 
Benny Hill and Tommy Cooper 


ST. JAMES’S (Whi. 3903) 
RUTH DRAPER 
Until 14th July 





Opera and Ballet 





COVENT GARDEN (Cov. 1066) 
Evs. 7.0 
OPERA 
Season ends 2ist July 


PALACE (Ger. 6834) 
PETER DAUBENY’S INTERNATIONAL SEASON 


*ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL (Wat. 3191) 
FESTIVAL BALLET 
Commencing 11th July 


tSADLER’S WELLS (Ter. 1672) 
Evs. 7.0 
WELSH NATIONAL OPERA COMPANY 
Commencing 16th July for one week 





LONDON PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
6.15 and 8.45 Mats. Sats. 2.40 
HARRY SECOMBE 
“ROCKING THE TOWN” 
WINIFRED ATWELL 
ALMA COGAN — __BERYL REID 
HIPPODROME (GER. 3272) 
Evgs. at 8 p.m. Weds. & Sats. 6 G 8.30 
Henry Sherek and Gilbert Miller present 
LOYD NOLAN 
DAVID KNIGHT NIGEL STOCK in 
“THE CAINE MUTINY COURT- 
el 
PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 
6.15-Twice Nightly-8.50 
BENNY HILL in 
“PARIS BY NIGHT” 


a New and Exciting Folies Bergere Revue 














FULL HOUSE 


You need not 
have been 
disappointed... 


“We'll chance it’—you said! If only 
you'd dialled HYD 6000 instead 
your evening would have been 
assured. Keith Prowse will get your 
theatre seats in seconds—order your 
hire car, arrange your dinner, 

order flowers or chocolates to arrive 
at just the right moment—and make 


it an evening she'll remember! 


YOU WANT BEST SEATS 
WE HAVE THEM 





eith 





And if you want records we have 
a stock of 100,009 ‘pop’, jazz 
and classical. 
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The ROCKLIFF Honours List 
issued today announces the 
distinction of a third Dame 
Commander of the _ British 
Empire in the Theatre World 
Monograph series .. . 


DAME PEGGY ASHCROFT 


by Eric Keown 


“ Eric Keown, the urbane critic of “ Punch,” sketches her whole astonishing 
career both pithily and accurately; and his commentary winds through the 
well-chosen photographs like a rivulet through a meadow in the full pride of 
its summer glory.” Alan Dent in “ The News Chronicle ”’ 


Already featured in this 
highly successful series .. . 


DAME EDITH EVANS 


by J. C. Trewin 


“ Mr. J. C. Trewin vividly presents to us the most dazzling and least know- 
able of British actresses. Her triumphs are recorded in honeyed phrases, 
with all Mr. Trewin’s appreciation of all the best in the theatre...” 

“ The Sunday Times” 


DAME SYBIL THORNDIKE 


by J. C. Trewin 


“ An extended study of her work by a critic of authority, presented attrac- 
tively yet written with that care for the essential values of honesty and truth 
which she has ever observed in her own service to the stage.” 

“ Birmingham Post” 


Other theatre celebrities in this series are ALEC GUINNESS by 

Kenneth Tynan and PAUL ROGERS by Audrey Williamson. All 

are obtainable from your bookseller or direct from the publishers 
Price 15s. net. 


ROCKLIFF 


SALISBURY SQUARE : LONDON 

















